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THE  IOWA 
EVERY- PUPIL  TESTS 
OF  BASIC  SKILLS 

Reading — WorkSfudy^Language^Arifhmefic 

Now  Available  in  Four  Forms,  L,  M,  N  and  O 

Elementary  Battery,  Grades  3-5,  all  Forms;  Advanced  Battery, 
Grades  5-8,  Forms  L  and  M;  Grades  5-9,  Forms  N  and  0. 
Reliable  norms  based  on  the  scores  of  50,000 
pupils  in  300  school  systems. 


PRIMARY  PURPOSE 

To  enable  school  officials  to  measure 
and  improve  the  individual  pupil’s 
mastery  of  basic  skills. 


SECONDARY  PURPOSE 

To  provide  a  more  dependable  basis 
for  the  evaluation  of  school  and  class 
achievement. 


SPECIFIC  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REMEDIAL  INSTRUCTION 
Supplied  in  Manuals  of  Interpretation 


Hundreds  of  New  Jersey  Schools  are  now  improving  instruction 
through  the  use  of  the  IOWA  TESTS 

Complete  information  will  be  sent  on  request  to  Supervisory  school  officials. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

432  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


an  important  new  music  series 
by  eminent  music  educators 


The  American  Singer 

Organized  and  planned 
to  teach  music  reading 
without  sacrificing  musical  values 
Includes  songs  for  enjoyment  and  appreciation 
a  rhythmic  program,  games,  dances 
and  many  teaching  aids 
Kindergarten  through  sixth  grade 


Authors 

John  W.  BentUe,  Dean 

The  School  of  Music,  Northwestern  University 

Evanston,  Illinois 

Josephine  Wolverton 

Assistant  Professor  of  Public  School  Music 

Northwestern  University 

Evanston,  Illinois 

Hownrd  Hinga 

Supervisor  of  Elementary  Music,  Public  Schools 

Rochester,  New  York 

Grace  V.  WUson 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools 

Wichita,  Kansas 


American 

Book 

Company 

88  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


by  Lelia  O.  Brown 
NBA  Director 


Membership: 

The  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion’s  membership  drive  is  bearing 
good  results  in  the  nation.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  already  40, (VX)  memberships 
ahead  of  last  year,  a  wholesome  in¬ 
crease.  This  means  that  the  NEA  is 
more  than  $80,000  ahead  of  last  year, 
due  to  the  membership  drive  alone. 
The  goal  is  110,000  new  members  for 
this  year. 

At  the  present  writing  it  appears 
that  New  Jersey  will  show  an  increase 
in  NEA  membership  for  this  year,  but 
not  as  great  an  increase  as  is  expected 
of  us.  New  members  are  urged  to 
enroll  now  and  receive  a  full  year’s 
subscription  to  the  Journal,  January 
through  December,  1944. 

War  and  Peace  Fund: 

The  War  and  Peace  Fund  drive  is 
now  being  carried  on  in  New  Jersey 
and  in  other  states  of  the  Union.  Some 
of  our  counties  have  met  their  quotas 
while  others  are  far  behind.  It  will 
interest  our  teachers  to  know  that  our 
neighbor,  Pennsylvania,  has  just  gone 
over  the  top  with  $48,600.  Her  quota 
was  $46,400. 

There  is  good  reason  why  this  Fund 
deserves  the  support  of  every  teacher. 
The  Educational  Policies  Commission 
is  going  forward  with  a  greatly 
strengthened  program  to  help  win  the 
war  and  the  peace.  The  Defense  Com¬ 
mission  is  developing  throughout  the 
nation  an  important  series  of  commu¬ 
nity  conferences  of  leading  citizens.  A 
nation-wide  campaign  is  under  way  to 
improve  teachers’  salaries.  A  campaign 
is  under  way  to  keep  present  teachers 
on  the  job  and  to  recruit  worthy  can¬ 
didates  for  teacher  preparation.  The 
federal  aid  for  education  campaign  is 
making  the  best  progress  it  has  ever 
made  and  is  bringing  important  edu¬ 
cational  needs  to  the  attention  of  lead¬ 
ing  laymen. 


Honor  Roll 

Superintendents : 

Please  send  the  names  of  those 
men  and  women  teachers  who  have 
entered  the  armed  services  since 
September  1,  1943,  to  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Educational  Review.  We  will 
want  their  names  included  on  the 
Honor  Roll. 
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Demagogues 

Misquote 


Symbols  Used 
As  Weapons 


Down  To 
Brass  Tacks 


Democracy 
Needs  Attention 


iTTEMPTS  HAVE  BEEN  made  to  discredit  Washington  and  Lincoln.  They  have 
been  misquoted  by  demagogues  and  would-be  demagogues  who  have  taken 
their  words  out  of  context  to  support  puny  causes.  Fascists  in  America  have 
also  attempted  to  use  the  pictures  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  in  fighting 
democracy. 

We  are  reminded  of  accounts  of  meetings  of  anti-democratic  organizations 
appearing  in  newspapers  and  popular  magazines  before  we  entered  this  war; 
where  the  German-American  Bund,  for  example,  used  a  huge  picture*  of  George 
Washington  decorated  by  the  American  flag,  at  one  of  its  mass  meetings 
attended  by  thousands  of  anti-Semites,  anti-Catholics,  anti-Negroes,  and  anti 
the  Constitution  of  these  United  States.  All  efforts  of  this  character  have  been 
attempts  to  attack  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

It  IS  SHOCKING  to  realize  that  there  are  many  people  in  America  today  who 
are  working  against  the  war  effort,  whose  attitude  toward  democracy  is  one 
of  contempt.  The  recent  indictment  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  of  two  women 
and  28  men  as  a  result  of  a  widening  investigation  of  what  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  calls  a  Nazi  propaganda  campaign  to  incite  mutiny  in  the  armed  forces 
and  set  up  a  Fascist  regime  in  this  country  is,  to  good  Americans,  deeply 
disappointing  when  one  realizes  that  there  are  those  among  us,  some  who 
nominally  are  citizens,  who  are  working  against  the  best  interests  of  the  causes 
which  Washington  and  Lincoln  represented.  As  we  look  over  the  list  of  those 
indicted  and  convicted  we  recognize  some  whose  pre-war  organizations  actually 
posed  as  “pro-American”  groups,  waving  our  flag  as  a  front  to  cover  their  real 
hatred  for  our  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  were  duped,  or 
were  stupid  and  misled ;  and  it  is  also  highly  possible  that  many  of  these  people 
were  very  conscious  of  their  Fascist  views  and  their  desire  to  eliminate  democracy 
and  freedom  from  our  land.  They  are  all  equally  dangerous.  One  group  be¬ 
cause  of  its  ignorance,  the  other  because  of  its  evil  interests. 

These  convictions  and  indictments  should  be  of  significance  to  the  schools 
of  America  whose  chief  responsibility  is  the  teaching  of  democratic  ideals  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  America,  and  not  only  to  boys  and  girls,  but  also  to  adults 
as  well.  When  we  think  of  the  schools  of  tomorrow,  we  must  think  more  and  more 
about  getting  down  to  brass  tacks  in  teaching  the  principles  and  practices  for 
which  we  are  fighting  today,  even  as  Washington  and  Lincoln  fought. 

Our  responsibility  to  returning  servicemen  and  servicewomen  cannot  be 
directed  at  vocational  training  and  rehabilitation  alone.  Regardless  of  what 
changes  we  make  in  our  curriculums,  we  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
democracy,  with  all  of  its  freedoms,  will  require  constant  attention,  a  continuous 
emphasis  and  re-emphasis  from  nursery  centers  through  adult  schools  and 
colleges.  We  must  do  this  to  protect  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  from 
its  enemies  from  within  and  from  without  our  national  borders. 

(ieorge  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  knew  this  in  their  day.  We  in 
our  day  can  honor  them  by  teaching  boys  and  girls  the  exercise  of  the  great  zeal 
for  democracy  which  these  greatest  patriots  of  our  nation  exercised. 

Sincerely  yours. 

President. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  New  Jersey 
should  have  a  $1500  minimum  salary  law 
for  teachers.  Eight  out  of  ten  people  in  the 
United  States  favor  federal  aid  to  education. 

THE  $1500  The  Association’s  $1500  minimum 
MilSIMlJM  sslsry  has  been  dropped  into 
New  Jersey’s  legislative  hopper.  This 
is  a  reasonable  bill  for  it  contains 
the  modest  proposal  that  no  teacher  in  New  Jersey  should 
be  expected  to  teach  for  less  than  about  $29.00  per  week. 

New  Jersey  has  too  few  qualified  teachers.  Many  of 
our  schools  are  now  operating  with  vacancies  in  one  or 
more  positions,  with  “duration”  teachers  using  limited 
certificates,  and  without  substitute  lists.  Educational 
standards  obviously  are  suffering.  Enrollment  in  our 
teacher  colleges  has  declined  sharply  during  the  past  two 
years,  thus  threatening  a  real  teacher  shortage  for  years 
to  come.  And  here  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
situation : 

1.  The  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  at¬ 
traction  of  industrial  wages  and  salaries  are 
seriously  affecting  teacher  supply.  The  cost  of 
living  in  New  Jersey  has  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  29.5%  from  June  1939  to  October  1943, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  income  of  teachers. 

2.  In  most  counties  of  this  State,  teachers  are 
assured  of  a  salary  of  less  than  $20.00  per 
week;  and  this  after  four  years  of  college 
training.  This  is  inadequate  compensation  for 
a  qualified  individual  who  has  sacrificed  four 
years  of  earnings  and  who  has  expended  a  min¬ 
imum  of  $2000  for  his  training  to  become  a 
teacher. 

3.  Some  high  school  pupils  have  greater  earnings 
today  than  do  their  teachers.  These  pupils  do 
not  wish  to  train  for  a  profession  with  so  small 
a  financial  return. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  this 
State  than  the  proper  education  of  our  children.  These 
children  should  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  needs  when  steps  can  be  taken  to  alleviate  the 
situation. 

The  advancement  of  democracy  depends  largely  upon 
salaries  that  will  hold  able  teachers  in  their  profession, 
and  that  will  attract  our  best  youth  to  the  teacher  col¬ 
leges  and  the  teaching  profession.  The  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  be  an  important  contribution  to  the  present 
and  future  of  education  in  New  Jersey,  and  to  the 
democracy  which  such  education  must  perpetuate. 


SI 


TEIS  Mims  TWO 
EQUALS  EIGHT 


Only  two  out  of  ten  Amer 
icans  oppose  federal  sup¬ 
port  of  education,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  survey  made 

by  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center.  Almost  ei; 
out  of  ten  citizens  (77%)  approve  federal  aid  to  puhfe 
education  through  the  states.  Only  10  per  cent  of  tl« 
public  as  a  whole  lack  definite  opinions  on  the  issue.  * 


It’s  about  time  that  some  attention  is  paid  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  America  with  respect  to  federal 
aid  for  education.  This  battle  has  been  going  on  for 
a  generation  and  the  nation’s  educational  leaders  have 
been  unable  to  convince  the  various  United  States  Con¬ 
gresses  that  a  system  of  disbursing  federal  funds  to  local 
school  districts  is  essential  to  enable  the  schools  of  this 
nation  to  meet  their  many  obligations  to  our  citizenry. 

The  old  bogey  of  possible  federal  control  has  been 
depended  upon  through  the  years  as  a  worthy  stumbling 
block  to  every  proposal  for  rendering  federal  assistance 
to  inadequately  financed  school  districts. 

Many  districts  in  New  Jersey  are  making  a  supreme 
effort  to  educate  their  children.  However,  the  districts 
making  the  greatest  effort  are  more  often  the  districts 
where  children  have  the  fewer  educational  advantages. 
They  pay  poorer  salaries  to  teachers  and  have  less 
desirable  plants  and  equipment. 

This  state  is  now  suffering  from  the  inadequate  educa¬ 
tion  of  many  of  its  adult  citizens.  Thousands  have  come 
here  from  poorer  southern  and  western  states  where  they 
have  not  attended  school  at  all,  or  for  only  a  very  few 
years.  Many  have  not  even  completed  the  eighth  grade. 
So  long  as  citizens  come  to  New  Jersey  from  states  that 
are  unable  to  provide  their  children  with  the  barest 
rudiments  of  knowledge  and  training  necessary  for  a 
healthy  life  in  a  healthy  democracy,  just  so  long  do  we 
need  to  be  interested  in  the  educational  standards  of  all 
48  states. 


There  are  bills  before  our  Congress  in  Washington 
today  that  would  do  much  to  overcome  this  condition. 
These  bills  are  specific  in  their  provisions  against  federal 
control.  We  now  have  a  plan  that  will  enable  the  schools 
to  do  the  job  that  our  citizens  demand.  If  those  who  are 
opposing  these  bills  do  so  because  of  their  fear  of  federal 
control,  they  need  have  no  worry  on  that  score.  They 
should  rather  worry  more  about  federal  emergency  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  that  are  inevitable  in  the  post-war  era 
if  the  schools  are  not  given  the  proper  financial  encour¬ 
agement  at  this  time. 
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Executive  Committee  Votes  Aid 
As  Woman  Teacher  Asks  Equal  Pay 


Edge  Favors  Slate  Equalization  Plan 


Governor  Walter  E.  Edge,  in  his 
inaugural  address  at  Trenton  on  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  lent  encouragement  to  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  Princeton  Survey  plan  for 
equalizing  educational  opportunities 
for  every  child  in  the  State,  and  rec¬ 
ommended  a  tax  on  “intangibles.”  The 
Ass4K'iation’s  equalization  hill  will  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature  in  the 
near  future. 

“It  should  not  be  necessary,”  said 
Governor  Edge,  “to  emphasize  the  vital 
importance  of  our  free  school  system; 
and  particularly  at  this  time,  the  stra- 
t^ic  role  it  must  play  in  the  post¬ 
war  reconversion  period.  There  are 
two  phases  to  the  problem,  however, 
that  I  wish  t«>  place  l>efore  you. 

“The  first  is  a  long-term  permanent 
matter  of  equalized  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  every  child  in  the  State. 
The  cost  of  educational  programs  of 
New  Jersey  varies  at  present  from  less 
than  $.50  per  pupil  per  year  in  our 


Executive  Committee  and 
Delegate  Assembly 
At  Atlantic  City 


Do  You  Neetl  I.^gul 
Advice? 


The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  ur^es  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  NJEA 
office  at  the  very  beginning:  of 
any  involvement. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid.  or  may 
provide  financial  assistance  whe!t: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in’  a  school  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


rural  areas  to  ttver  $2(H)  |ier  |>upil  in 
our  large  municipalities.  This  is  a 
dangerous  disparity.  Forty  per  cent  of 
our  youth  who  live  in  “low-support” 
areas  are  denied  educational  advan¬ 
tages  given  to  those  who  live  in  com¬ 
munities  of  even  average  taxable 
wealth. 

“The  second  phase  of  this  question 
concerns  the  place  of  the  schools  in 
the  post-war  period.  Veterans  will  re¬ 
turn  to  New  Jersey  in  many  stages  of 
educational  development  and  represent¬ 
ing  many  educational  needs.  Indus¬ 
trial  w«trkers  will  find  it  necessary  to 
train  or  retrain  for  peace-time  work. 
Sj)ecial  high  school  classes  outside  of 
the  regular  day  schedule  doubtless 
will  Ik*  necessary;  as  well  as  new 
courses  in  colleges  and  universities. 
Vocational  education  probably  will  o<'- 
cupy  a  key  place  and  new  and  addi¬ 
tional  provisions  may  Ik*  re<]uir»*d  to 
meet  this  condition.” 


Taxes  and  Finance 


The  NJEA  Executive  Gommittet*  ami 
the  Delegate  Assembly  will  meet  at 
Atlantic  City  on  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday,  February  18  and  19,  1944. 
Important  problems  facing  the  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  discussed.  'The  NJEA 
Radio  Committee  will  broadcast  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  meeting  on  all  important 
stations  in  the  State. 


“It  is  a  well  known  fact,”  the  Gov- 
ern<»r  continued,  “that  under  our  pres¬ 
ent  taxation  laws  a  large  block  of 
)K*rsonal  possessions  remain  unmolested 
and  undisturbed.  T  refer  particularly 
to  what  is  generally  known  as  ‘in¬ 
tangibles.’  viz..  st«K-ks.  bonds  and  other 
securities  «*f  that  character.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Legislature  has  given  this 
subject  considerable  thought  in  the  past 
but  without  definite  action.  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  committees  having  this 
important  subject  in  charge  lose  no 
time  in  preparing  a  measure  that  will 
cover  this  inequity  and  provide  a  state¬ 
wide  non-confis<atorv  rate.” 


Carroll  (vartliior  IVar«t*, 
Etiiirator 


At  its  m(*eting  on  January  14,  the 
Ex«*<  utive  Committ(*c  discusse<l  the  leg¬ 
islative  problems  confronting  the  As- 
sociati«m,  and  heard  the  report  of  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee  Chairman  Joseph 
L.  Bustard.  Treasurer  Mrs.  A.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Adams  gave  her  report.  Other 
reports  discussed  were:  Pension  Policy 
Committee  presented  by  Dr.  Harry  S. 
Hill;  Committee  on  Dues,  by  Ray¬ 
mond  S.  Clarke;  Committee  on  Teacher 
Welfare,  by  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Wood;  Radio 
C.ommittee,  by  Frederick  L.  Hipp; 
Committee  on  Public  Relations  Pro¬ 
gram,  by  Miss  Bertha  Lawrence;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Program,  by  William  M. 
Smith;  Committee  on  Award,  by  How¬ 
ard  Reeve. 


Two  Successfully  Seek  Aid 


The  Executive  Committee  voted  legal 
and  financial  assistance  to  Mrs.  Eunice 
S.  Harrison  of  Middlesex  County,  and 
Mrs.  Carrie  J.  Bowen  of  Pleasant ville. 
Mrs.  Bowen  is  asking  for  compensa¬ 
tion  ec|uai  to  that  of  men  teachers  do¬ 
ing  the  same  kind  of  work;  her  claims 
are  based  up<m  legislation  recently  en¬ 
acted  by  the  State  Legislature  upon  the 
sponsorship  of  the  NjEA.  A  supple¬ 
mentary  appropriation  of  $100  was 
voted  the  Radio  Committee  to  carry 
on  its  work  of  broadcasting  appro¬ 
priate  programs  in  connection  with 
meetings  of  state,  local,  county,  and 
affiliated  associations. 


Submit  Minimum  Salary  Bill 

Announcement  was  made  that  the 
Association’s  S1..500  minimum  salary 
hill  has  been  submitted  to  the  State 
Senate;  and  that  the  Princeton  Survey 
Committee's  ef|ualization  program  for 
education  will  Ik*  presented  within  a 
few  weeks. 


IV.J.E.A.  Does  Not  Ask  $3.0D 


A  Itiograpliv  of  Dr.  Pearw,  former 
chairman  of  the  NEA  B<»ard  of  T'rus- 
lees  and  one  of  the  greatest  builders 
of  the  Association,  has  been  written 
by  Louise  M.  Mears  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Historical  Society.  Publication 
of  this  book,  which  will  be  of  much 
interest  to  friends  of  Dr.  Pearse  and 
students  of  educational  history,  can 
be  hastened  by  prepublication  orders 
($3)  addressed  to  Miss  Mears,  State 
House  Station,  Box  67,  Lincoln  9, 
Nebraska. 


The  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  recently  organ¬ 
ized  Legislative  Conference  of 
New  Jersey  Teachers  currently 
requesting  $3.00  from  each 
New  Jersey  teacher  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  program.  The  regu¬ 
lar  dues  of  $2.00,  the  50c  as¬ 
sessment,  and  reserve  funds 
will  be  adequate  to  carry  on  the 
complete  program  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association 
for  this  year. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Teamwork  produces  in-service  program.  Six 
health  education  institutes  emphasize  need  of 
15  foot  candles  of  light  for  classroom  work. 

Cumberland  County  Teachers 

Develop  Curriculum 

The  Cumberland  County  Schools  in  The  helping  teachers  played  a  prom- 

developing  a  program  in  the  arts,  read-  inent  part  in  this  activity.  They  helped 

ing,  English,  and  social  studies  have  interpret  the  expert  consultants  to  the 

made  a  contribution  to  the  problem  teachers  and  brought  the  practical 

of  how  to  effect  teamwork  among  the  viewpoints  of  the  teachers  to  the  con- 

members  of  the  State  Department,  the  sultants.  They  provided  steering  corn- 

faculty  members  of  teacher  colleges,  mittee  members  with  a  wealth  of  ma- 

expert  consultants,  boards  of  educa-  terials  and  helped  to  set  up  some  ex- 

tion,  the  county  superintendent  of  perimental  centers.  They  were  con- 

schools,  helping  teachers,  principals  g^^ntly  on  the  alert  to  observe  when 

and  classroom  teachers,  and  how  to  f^^^er  need  for  the  services 

integrate  the  in-sei^ice  program  of  consultants  and,  with  the  assist- 

teacher  training  with  the  building  of  t  .u  »  •  »  j  » 

.  ,  ®  ®  ance  of  the  county  superintendent. 


The  Cumberland  County  Schools  in 
developing  a  program  in  the  arts,  read¬ 
ing,  English,  and  social  studies  have 
made  a  contribution  to  the  problem 
of  how  to  effect  teamwork  among  the 
members  of  the  State  Department,  the 
faculty  members  of  teacher  colleges, 
expert  consultants,  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  helping  teachers,  principals 
and  classroom  teachers,  and  how  to 
integrate  the  in-service  program  of 
teacher  training  with  the  building  of 
a  curriculum. 

Their  procedure  in  developing  a  so¬ 
cial  studies  program  is  typical.  The 
county  superintendent  utilized  his  su¬ 
pervisory  visits  to  observe  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  social  studies  teaching,  after 
which  he  discussed  the  results  of  his 
observations  with  the  helping  teach¬ 
ers,  and  with  them  formulated  a  list 
of  topics  for  preliminary  study.  Lec¬ 
turers  were  engaged  to  discuss  these 
topics  with  the  teachers  and  Dr. 
Howard  E.  Wilson,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  invited  to  serve  as  expert 
consultant. 

A  steering  committee  was  formed 
consisting  of  representatives  from 
each  grade.  During  Dr.  Wilson’s  vis¬ 
its,  he  met  with  this  committee,  as  a 
group  or  as  individuals,  during  the 
day,  and,  on  many  of  his  visits,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  entire  teaching  group  after 
school.  Later,  all  the  teachers 'were  as¬ 
signed  to  grade  committee  groups. 
The  boards  of  education  cooperated 
by  excusing  the  chairmen  from  school 
for  committee  meetings. 

Because  some  teachers  in  the  county 
were  working  for  degrees,  the  prob¬ 
lem  arose  as  how  to  schedule  teachers’ 
meetings  to  avoid  conflicts  with  credit 
extension  courses.  Through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Bunce,  the  work 
was  organized  as  a  practicum  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Glassboro  State 
Teachers  College  so  that  teachers  who 
fulfilled  the  requirements  might  receive 
credit.  During  the  summer,  the  steer¬ 
ing  committee  members  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  continue  their  work  at  the 
Harvard  University  Workshop  where 
Dr.  Wilson  is  Director. 
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prepared  lists  of  questions  raised  by 
the  teachers  in  order  to  give  definite¬ 
ness  to  the  work  of  the  consultants. 
1'hus  point  was  given  to  the  classroom 
visits  of  the  helping  teachers  through 
providing  very  definite  help  for  the 
teachers.  The  county  superintendent, 
too,  was  able  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  his  limited  time  available  for 
school  visits.  The  members  of  the 
State  Department  were  consulted  on 
important  issues  and  they  spoke  and 
participated  in  some  of  the  meetings. 

Cordial  relationships  were  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  faculty  members  of 
the  teachers  colleges  and  the  helping 
teachers  and  classroom  teachers  in  the 
field.  The  experts  brought  to  the 
teachers  the  latest  trends  and  prac¬ 
tices.  The  classroom  teachers,  by  in¬ 
corporating  these  ideas  into  units, 
gave  practical  effect  to  what  the  ex¬ 
perts  advocated.  After  experimenta¬ 
tion,  the  experts  had  the  opportunity 
to  check  their  theories  by  the  test  of 
their  success  in  practice. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  by-products 
was  the  teacher  growth  and  esprit  de 
corps  which  resulted  from  sharing  ex- 
j)eriences  in  committee  meetings. 


Schools  Must  Safeguard 


ONE  OF  THE  important  topics  consid¬ 
ered  at  the  series  of  six  Health 
Education  Institutes  recently  held 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Division 
of  Health,  Safety,  and  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  was  eye  health,  discussed  by 
Miss  Lula  P.  Dilworth,  Assistant  in 
Health  Education. 

The  discussion  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  eyesight  of  every  school  child 
is  the  concern  of  every  member  of  the 
school  staff  in  every  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Children  are  compelled  to  attend 
school.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  conditions  that  will  preserve  the 
eyes  of  these  children  and  aid  in  their 
normal  growth  and  development. 

Even  for  children  with  normal  eye¬ 
sight,  close  work  subjects  the  eyes  to 
strain.  One-fourth  of  bodily  energy 
goes  into  the  process  of  seeing,  and  if 
there  is  not  enough  light  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  or  if  the  eye  tasks  are  too  difiicult, 
much  damage  may  be  done..  In  many 
schools  much  additional  eye  use  is  de¬ 
manded  for  homework. 

Lighting,  seating,  and  proper  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment  are  all  factors  in 
safeguarding  eyesight.  Most  persons 
require  at  least  15  foot  candles  of  light 
for  close  eye  work,  but  some  individ¬ 
uals  cannot  tolerate  more  than  10  foot 
candles.  Window  shades  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  ceil¬ 


ing  light.  Seats  should  be  adjusted  to 
the  growth  of  each  child  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  no  child  faces  windows  or 
is  exposed  to  other  glares;  a  30  degree 
angle  away  from  the  window  is  best. 
The  teacher’s  desk  should  be  placed  in 
a  darker  portion  of  the  room  so  as  to 
leave  the  best  lighted  part  for  pupils. 
Walls  and  ceilings  should  be  finished 
in  colors  having  a  high  reflection 
factor. 

Each  pupil  should  have  at  least  one 
screening  eye  test  every  year,  early  in 
the  school  year.  During  vacation  peri¬ 
ods,  changes  and  accidents  may  occur 
of  which  neither  pupil  nor  parent  may 
be  aware. 

Tests  alone  are  not  enough.  The 
teacher’s  observations  of  such  signs  as 
the  appearance  of  the  eyes,  eye  dis¬ 
comfort,  and  difficulty  in  reading  may 
also  often  discover  defects  of  vision 
and  should  be  noted  and  reported. 
Glasses  are  not  a  cover-all  for  eye  de¬ 
fects  nor  is  the  presence  of  defective 
vision  in  itself  an  indication  of  the 
need  for  glasses. 

Teacher,  administrator,  nurse,  phy¬ 
sician,  parent,  all  have  an  active  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  area  of  health  con¬ 
servation.  Their  cooperation  will  in¬ 
sult  in  m«»re  efficienry  and  happiiiese 
for  each  *  hil<l. 
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School  Enrollment  Declines 


The  enrollment  in  the  public  high  “  ^  \ 

schools  for  the  year  1943-44  is  5,761,- 
000,  or  about  one  million  below  the  o  Annt>a 

peak  enrollment  of  6,714,000  in  19^-  Chair^^mmmee^ 
o  estimate  made  by  the  Education,  National  Congress 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  of  the  Fed-  Qf  Parents  and  Teachers 
cral  Security  Agency  indicates. 

The  estimated  present  enrollment,  fICHOOL  education  is  a  major  area 
made  up  of  2,701,000  boys  and  3,060,*  \  in  the  program  of  work  of  a  vast 

000  girls,  is  approximately  the  same  as  ^  volunteer  army  of  over  two  and  one- 
the  total  in  1933-34.  The  1943-44  en-  half  million  men  and  women.  Pledged 


7^  ^utunc  ^odcuf 


riculum  in  terms  of  new  needs,  to  bring 


Chairman,  Committee  on  School  about  closer  community  relationships. 


Education,  National  Congress  and  to  develop  articulate  leadership  on 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  behalf  of  education. 

These  problems  are  on  our  doorsteps 
:hool  education  is  a  major  area  right  now.  They  cannot  be  brushed 
in  the  program  of  work  of  a  vast  aside  as  trivial  or  irrelevant.  There  is 
volunteer  army  of  over  two  and  one-  jqq  much  at  stake,  both  in  the  present 
[  million  men  and  women.  Pledged  contribution  of  schools  to  the  war 
the  care,  education,  and  protection  effort  and  in  the  education  of  the 
children,  this  army  is  known  na-  manpower  of  tomorrow.  That  man¬ 
ually  as  the  National  Congress  of  power  will  take  over  the  world  that 
rents  and  Teachers  and  locally  as  jg  l)eing  created  out  of  today’s  conflict. 

P.T.A.  Perhaps  you,  yourself,  are  j\g  school  people,  you  are  in  these 
ive  in  the  ranks  of  this  army  and  problems  up  to  your  necks.  You  can  be 
so,  you  know  how  deeply  it  is  con-  of  strategic  help  to  your  P.T.A.  allies 


ICHOOL  EDUCATION  IS  a  major  area 


roUment  is  6.2  per  cent  less  than  last 
year,  and  represents  a  drop  of  246,000, 
or  8.3  per  cent,  among  the  boys  and 


135,000,  or  4.2  per  cent,  among  the  and  Teachers  and  loci^y  as 


Enrollments  in  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  of  high  schools  have  declined 
between  9  and  10  per  cent  since  last 
year.  The  number  of  boys  declined 
about  15  per  cent,  the  number  of  girls 
about  5  per  cent.  This  drop  is  prob¬ 
ably  accounted  for  by  the  large  num¬ 
bers  of  students  who  have  left  school 
for  work  in  industry  and  for  service 
in  the  armed  forces. 


to  the  care,  education,  and  protection 
of  children,  this  army  is  known  na¬ 
tionally  as  the  National  Congress  of 


the  P.T.A.  Perhaps  you,  yourself,  are 
active  in  the  ranks  of  this  army  and 
if  so,  you  know  how  deeply  it  is  con¬ 
secrate  to  its  mission. 

The  program  of  the  school-education 
division  is  geared  to  the  present  emer¬ 
gency,  but  at  the  same  time  it  looks 
to  postwar  needs.  Here  are  the  goals: 


by  making  every  community  a  battle 
station  for  children  and  their  schools. 

■  Supply  the  P.T.A.’s  with  the  ammu¬ 
nition  needed  for  the  attack  on  indif¬ 
ference,  inertia,  defeatism,  disunity. 


to  help  solve  the  teacher  shortage  prob-  and  opposition.  Concentrate  on  pro- 
lem,  to  gain  adequate  support  for  gram,  personnel,  and  finance  —  the 


schools  in  wartime,  to  improve  the  con-  ABC’s  of  good  schools.  To  that  end, 
ditions  for  teaching,  to  enrich  the  cur-  help  your  P.T.A.’s  to  acquaint  die  pub- 


TIPS  ^  *7eae4eftd 


By  Otis  A.  Crosby,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Detroit  City  Schools 


Budget  time  offers  an  opportunity 
to  advance  on  the  public  opinion  front. 
To  do  this  demands  invasion  of  the 
commercial  and  the  community  forces. 
Teachers  are  particularly  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  acceptance  by  the  public  in 
presenting  the  case  for  the  schools. 


story  of  the  educational  needs  for  the 
coming  year :  ( 1 )  Make  the  story  brief, 
simple,  and  positive.  Tell  it  with  a 
smile.  1 2)  Discuss  the  subject  with 
the  audience;  avoid  the  dictatorial. 
(3)  Present  the  facts  in  such  an  un- 


lic  with  the  urgency  of; 

1.  Improving  the  school  program  in 
terms  of  contemporary  and  postwar 
needs  and  extending  effective  edu¬ 
cation  to  all  our  people. 

2.  Protecting  the  instruction  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  returns  on  tax  dollars 
through  the  advancement  of  the 
status  and  standards  of  teaching. 

3.  Securing  adequate  support  for 
schools  and  state  departments  of 
education. 

These  specific  objectives  have  to  do 
with  the  evaluation  and  modifications 
needed  to  adapt  the  school  program  to 


lucational  progress  comes  w  ith  amaz-  can  be  but  one  conclusion — your  con- 


derstandable,  logical  way  that  there  peacetime  nwds  of  all  our  ^ople 


ing  sureness  and  ease  where  there  is 
personal  presentation  and  interpreta¬ 
tion.  These  are  budget  times  and  people 
are  tax  conscious.  They  very  properly 
inquire  into  the  spending  of  their 
school  tax  dollars.  The  education  bud¬ 
get  for  1944-45  in  all  probability  will 
call  for  a  larger  expenditure,  even 
tliough  enrollments  are  down.  This 
calls  for  public  relations  such  as  only 
teachers  can  accomplish. 

To  get  public  approval  of  next  year’s 
program  it  is  necessary  now  to  capture 
the  interest  of  all  citizens  and  then  tell 
them  an  interesting,  understandable 
story  of  the  services,  opportunities, 
progress,  and  program  of  the  schools. 
The  public  wants  to  support  education. 
It  wants  to  be  able  to  defend  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  expenditures.  To  do  this  the 
public  must  have  the  facts. 

A  few  simple  suggestions  will  help 


elusion  formed  in  their  words.  (4) 


They  will  include  the  clarification  of 
federal  relations  to  education;  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  causes  and  remedies  for 


Don  t  denounce  the  cnt.cs.  They  are  ^  establishment 


invariably  sincere,  but  uninformed. 
(5)  The  real  problem  in  any  sales 


of  proper  conditions  for  teaching;  and 
the  modernization  of  school  codes  in 


program  is  to  reach  the  right  people,  terms  of  support,  structure,  and  size  of 


Seek  out  the  leaders  of  dissent  and 
convince  them  in  their  own  language. 


districts,  administration  of  schools, 
teacher  welfare,  foundation  program 


(6)  Visualize  the  impressive  fact  that  for  all,  and  other  requirements. 


the  future  of  the  nation  is  in  the  To  accomplish  these  objectives  there 
hands  of  little  children.  Finally  (7)  must  be  more  vigorous  school  and 
remind  citizens  pleasantly,  yet  firmly,  home  cooperation,  closer  community 
that  our  battlefields  of  today  are  the  relationships,  more  realistic  education¬ 
proving  ground  for  “  .  .  .  schools  and  interpretation,  and  better  coordina- 

the  means  of  education,”  so  appro-  effort  on  the  part  of  all  groups 

priately  a  part  of  the  Ordinance  of  iDterested  in  public  affairs. 

1787.  Help  cause  this  public  to  see  - 

that  it  is  but  a  hollow  victory  that  ^  i  orkorw^  j  • 
denies  even  one  child  the  right  to  learn 

equaUy  with  the  privileged.  School  pub-  There  arr31,0 

he  relations  should  emphasize  educa-  New  Jersey  occupying  2,0< 
tion  as  an  investment  and  not  as  an  or  nearlv  42  ner  cent  nf  it 


teachers  materially  in  presenting  the  assessment. 


Nearly  200,000  derive  their  liveli¬ 
hood  directly  from  operation  and  work 
on  farms.  There  are  31,000  farms  in 
New  Jersey  occupying  2,000.000  acres 
or  nearly  42  per  cent  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  state. 
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Educating  for  the 

;40t 


Right  before  our  eyes  a  new  era  is 
unfolding.  Behold  the  sky  mon¬ 
sters  which  wing  their  way  through 
space!  The  speed  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  these  motor  driven  contriv¬ 
ances  frighten  some  and  fascinate  oth¬ 
ers.  The  speed  at  which  we  travel 
has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  a 
tremendous  influence  on  our  lives.  We 
as  educators  must  prepare  ourselves  to 
meet  the  issue  that  is  with  us.  We 
must  be  not  only  air-conscious  but 
air-conditioned.  The  former  is  the 
ability  to  recognize  that  the  condition 
is  worthwhile  and  the  latter  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  further  it. 

In  our  schools  beats  the  pulse  of 
future  America.  Many  of  our  young¬ 
sters  are  already  air-minded.  They 
build  and  fly  model  planes.  They 
also  are  able  to  distinguish  many  types 
of  army  and  navy  ships  while  in  flight. 
It  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  utilize  all 
of  this  first-hand  knowledge  and  fur¬ 
nish  additional  material  for  these  fer¬ 
tile  minds. 

Blimps,  Bombers,  Pursuit  Planes 

New  Jersey  schools  are  in  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  position  to  experiment  in 
this  new  field.  Flanked  on  all  sides 
by  blimps,  bombers,  and  pursuit 
planes,  one  does  not  have  to  search 
far  for  material  to  put  his  work  across. 
The  United  States  Government  recently 
set  the  wheels  rolling  by  calling  for 
a  half  million  models  of  all  types  of 
planes  to  be  used  by  the  United  States 
Navy  for  spotting  practice. 

Schools  in  Asbury  Park  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  a  step  in  that  direction. 
Girls,  as  well  as  boys,  work  on  these 
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By  Helene  G.  Carswell 
Asbury  Park 

models.  As  they  build  the  model  craft, 
they  are  anxious  to  find  out  the  func¬ 
tion  of  each  part  and  the  scientific  prin¬ 
ciple  hidden  in  the  design. 

A  short  time  ago,  someone  called 
our  attention  to  the  cardboard  cock¬ 
pits  published  by  one  company.  We 
obtained  enough  for  a  large  group  at 
our  school.  Now  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  action  as  the  class  learns 
to  fly.  The  instrument  panels  are  set 
up  on  the  pupils’  desks;  cardboard  foot 
p^als  are  placed  on  the  floor.  Then 
each  child  has  the  thrill  of  getting  into 
his  ship,  tightening  his  safety  belt,  ad¬ 
justing  his  instruments,  and  shouting. 
“Switch  off.  Throttle  closed,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  thriller,  “Contact.”  They 
taxi  down  an  imaginary  field,  obsei^e 
the  wind  sock  for  direction,  and  take 
off.  After  cruising  around  for  a  while 
and  engaging  in  an  occasional  stunt, 
they  glide  down  to  safety. 

Pupils  Fly 

Bangs  Avenue  pupils  really  fly.  The\ 
let  you  into  their  world,  let  you  see 
with  the  eyes,  mind,  and  imagination 
of  contemporary  youth,  let  you  dream 
w  ith  them,  laugh  w  ith  them,  and  share 
their  individual  problems.  Just  one 
glance  at  them  will  hold  you  breath¬ 
less.  You  will  envy  their  childhood 
fantasy  which  was  once  part  of  your¬ 
self. 

The  imaginative  phase  is  onl\  a 
small  part  of  the  complete  program. 
Aviation  supplies  a  wealth  of  material 


which  is  readily  adaptable  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  level.  There  is  a  real 
airplane  in  our  school.  It  has  been 
dissembled  to  show  construction.  Here 
we  spend  many  hours  studying  wing 
construction,  operation  of  controls, 
bracing,  covering,  motors,  propellers, 
and  theory  of  flight.  How  much  more 
realistic  it  is  to  pull  the  stick  back 
and  see  the  elevator  rise  than  to  read 
about  it  or  to  push  one  foot  pedal  and 
watch  the  rudder  react! 

In  the  classroom  our  study  of 
aviation  continues  with  such  typi* 
cal  activities  as  these: 

Listening  to  radio  reports  of  the  up¬ 
per  air  conditions  prepared  by  ex¬ 
perts  for  the  use  of  airmen  along  their 
route. 

Searching  for  the  meanings  of  terms 
such  as  pressure,  visibility,  strato¬ 
sphere,  radius,  altimeter,  barometer, 
air  foil,  thrust,  gravity,  lift,  drag,  radio 
control  towers  and  beacons. 

Observing  weather  maps  published 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

Discussing  Torricelli’s  Theory  of 
Pressure. 

Building  a  barometer  by  inserting  a 
thirty-six-inch  sealed  tube  in  a  dish  of 
mercury  and  attaching  a  millimeter 
stick  to  it. 

Studying  types  of  winds  and  clouds, 
also  calculating  distance  to  the  strato¬ 
sphere  and. from  one  place  to  another. 

Discussing  various  types  of  ships 
used  by  all  countries  (newspapers  pro¬ 
vide  excellent  material  for  this). 

Our  class  revels  in  having  an  op- 
imrtunity  to  use  a  protractor  and  de¬ 
termine  the  speed  and  amount  of  fuel 
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Air  Age— cont. 


a  bomber  would  need  for  a  trip  of  given 
distance. 

A  replica  of  an  airport  stimulates 
investigations  for  those  scientifically  in¬ 
clined. 

Letters  sent  to  and  received  from  the 
offices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
various  cities  provide  interesting  in¬ 
formation. 

Local  maps  furnish  vital  informa¬ 
tion  to  young  airmen. 

We  find  various  kinds  of  maps  such 
as  mercator,  Lambert,  and  sectional 
and  regional  which  are  of  interest  in 
the  upper  grades. 

Illustrations  showing  the  prime  me¬ 
ridian  and  the  international  date-line 
give  new  meaning  to  geography. 

Reservation  lists  for  almanacs,  en¬ 
cyclopedias,  atlases,  and  aeronautical 
magazines  are  evidences  of  individual 
initiative. 

Lessons  on  the  art  of  camouflage, 
air  mail  routes,  and  the  quest  for  raw 
materials  show  the  possibilities  that  lie 
ahead  for  the  elementary  school. 

These  activities  may  cover  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  as  well  as  fine  arts,  and 
shop  work,  social  science,  mathematics, 
music,  food  and  clothing.  In  fact,  the 
ways  of  teaching  aviation  are  so  flex¬ 
ible  that  they  dip  into  every  angle  and 
comer.  They  beckon  us  to  the  ether. 
Are  we  ready  to  take  off? 


A  New  Best  Seller 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  now  assembled  the  patriotic  pieces 
contained  in  Selections  for  Memorizing, 
Grades  1  to  9,  into  a  single  Personal 
Growth  Leaflet  No.  297,  known  as 
Patriotic  Selections  for  Memorizing. 
This  single  leaflet  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Grade  1 — ^The  Pledge  to  the  Flag. 
Grade  2 — There  Are  Many  Flags. 
Grade  3 — Our  Flag;  Young  America. 
Grade  4 — America. 

Grade  5 — The  American’s  Creed;  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 
Grade  6 — America  the  Beautiful;  Pre¬ 
amble  to  the  Constitution. 
Grade  7 — The  Ship  of  State;  God  Give 
Us  Men. 

Grade  8 — Patriotism;  High  Flight. 
Grade  9 — A  Prayer  for  America. 

I.eaflets  are  one  cent  each  in  quan¬ 
tities  of  25  or  more,  cash  with  order. 
No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25c. 
Order  from  the  National  Education  .As¬ 
sociation,  1201  16th  Street.  N.  .. 
l^ashington  6,  D.  C. 


Bolts  Writes  On 

^omcc444ok4  ^on.  ^eicicc 


A  DELBERT  K.  BoTTS.  Ph.  D.,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  geography  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at  Trenton,  with  the  assistance  of  oth¬ 
ers,  is  the  author  of  the  Democratic 
Discussions  Outline  covering  the  topic 


ADELBERT  K.  BOTTS 


“What  Concessions  Are  We  Willing  to 
Make  For  Lasting  Peace?”  This  Out¬ 
line  is  being  made  available  without 
charge  to  administrators  and  teachers 
interested  in  bringing  this  topic  to  the 
attention  of  community  leaders  for 
group  discussions. 

In  stating  the  background  of  the 
problem  the  author  writes.  “Today  we 
face  on  an  international  scale  much 
the  same  predicament  that  our  states 
faced  under  the  articles  of  confedera¬ 
tion.  We  are  experiencing  our  second 
World  War  *  *  *.  Indications  are 
that,  if  we  are  to  bring  an  end  to  in¬ 
ternational  anarchy,  we  must  create  an 
international  organization  with  author¬ 
ity  to  enforce  its  decrees.  It  is  further 
evident  that  such  an  organization  can 
acquire  power  only  from  the  conces¬ 
sions  made  to  it  by  member  nations.” 

Some  questions  covered  in  the  Out¬ 
line  are:  “Should  the  United  States 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  interna¬ 
tionalism  even  though  it  results  in  a 
slightly  lower  standard  of  living  for 
us?  should  the  United  States  subordi¬ 
nate  itself  to  some  form  of  world  gov¬ 
ernment  in  all  matters  of  international 
relations?  Should  the  United  States 
agree  to  give  up  its  extra-territorial 
rights  in  Panama?  Should  the  L’nited 
States  be  willing  to  work  out  a  tariff 


schedule  that  will  allow  all  countries 
equal  opportunities?  Can  the  United 
States  expect  to  participate  effectively 
in  an  international  government  with¬ 
out  liberalizing  our  immigration  pol¬ 
icy?  Are  we  willing  to  concede  to  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  their  right  to 
whatever  form  of  government,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  religion  they  wish  to  follow, 
as  long  as  they  do  not  try  to  convert 
us  to  their  ways  of  thinking?  Should 
we  continue  our  lend-Iease  program 
after  the  war?” 

For  Community  Groups 

It  is  suggested  that  this  24  page 
Outline  be  used  by  community  groups 
interested  in  the  future  relations  1^- 
tween  the  United  States  and  its  world 
neighbors.  Teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  can  use  it  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
with  men’s  and  women’s  groups  of  all 
kinds.  The  Outline  contains  sugges¬ 
tions  for  arranging  discussion  meet¬ 
ings. 

Outlines  Are  Free 

Eleven  similar  Outlines  covering  as 
many  different  subjects  are  also  avail¬ 
able.  They  are  furnished  free  of 
charge  to  people  interested  in  stimu¬ 
lating  adult  group  discussion.  We  ask 
that,  if  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
successful  planning  of  the  program, 
you  select  the  one  Outline  in  which 
you  think  your  group  will  be  most 
interested.  Upon  receiving  a  report  of 
your  first  meeting  the  NJEA  office  will 
send  you  whichever  Outline  you  next 
select,  and  so  on  until  you  have  used 
all  of  the  Outlines.  Report  forms  are 
included  with  each  Outline.  Just  fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Director,  Democratic  Discussions, 
200  Stacy  Trent  Hotel, 

Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

I  am  interested  in  encouraging 
adult  discussion  of  “What  Conces¬ 
sions  Are  We  Willing  To  Make  For 
Lasting  Peace?”  Please  send  me 
w  ithout  cost  or  obligation  the  Dis¬ 
cussion  Outline  on  that  subject. 

Signed . . . . 

I  Please  Print* 

Address .  . . . 


FEBRUARY,  1944 
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The  Teacher  Pays  Too 

By  A.  James  Eby,  C.  P.  A. 


The  current  federal  law  applying 
to  taxes  on  income  is  doubtless  the 
most  entangled  of  all  such  laws  in 
history.  The  obligations  of  the  tax¬ 
payer,  therefore,  under  this  law,  are 
appallingly  obscure.  In  this  article  we 
nhall  observe  a  part  of  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  reporting  taxable  in¬ 
come,  and  note  what  is  comprised  in 
the  present  law. 

The  federal  taxes  on  income,  to  be 
reported  by  March  15,  1944,  are: 

1.  The  income  tax,  consisting  of; 

(a)  The  normal  tax,  and 
(b)  The  surtax. 

2.  The  victory  tax. 

The  periods  to  be  covered  in  the 
March  15,  1944,  reports  are: 

A.  The  year  1943, 

B.  The  year  1942,  and 

C.  The  year  1944. 

The  returns,  to  be  filed  by  March  15, 
1944,  are: 

I.  An  income  and  victory  tax  return, 
covering  the  years  1943  and  1942,  and 
11.  A  declaration  of  estimated  in¬ 
come  and  victorv  tax  covering  the  year 
1944. 

The  requirements  applying  to  the 
taxable  year  1944  are  subject  to  change 
by  the  present  session  of  Congress,  and 
the  declaration  forms,  at  this  writing, 
are  yet  to  be  printed,  so  we  will  con¬ 
fine  our  observations  to  the  two  years 
just  past.  Refer  to  form  1040  for  the 
calendar  year  1943,  and  we  will  fol¬ 
low  the  items  through  by  number. 

On  page  1.  item  1,  enter  in  both 
columns  1  and  2  the  total  salary  and 
other  compensation  for  services.  The 
salary  stated  must  agree  with  the 
amount  shown  on  form  ^  -2  submit¬ 
ted  to  you  by  your  employer.  Under 
this  same  item,  as  “deductible  ex¬ 
penses,”  enter  the  total  of  dues  to 
professional  organizations;  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  professional  magazines;  pro¬ 
fessional  supplies,  stationery  and  post¬ 
age;  traveling  to  tutoring,  special  sum¬ 
mer  employment,  or  other  income-pro¬ 
ducing  engagements;  traveling,  meals 
and  lodging,  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
fessional  conventions;  depreciation  on 
books  and  other  professional  equip¬ 
ment  owned;  and  any  other  deductible 
expenses  ordinary  and  necessary  to 
your  professional  income.  An  attached 
schedule  of  these  expenses  is  required. 
If,  however,  these  expenses  are  few  in 
number,  they  may  be  shown  on  Sched¬ 
ule  G  on  page  3,  and  the  total  shown 


as  item  16  on  page  1.  The  important 
point  is  that  these  expenses  are  allowed 
as  a  deduction  against  the  victory  tax 
net  income  in  column  2. 

Enter  the  remaining  items  of  in¬ 
come,  items  2  to  9,  on  page  1,  filling 
in  the  necessary  details  on  the  sched¬ 
ules  on  page  2.  Schedule  B,  arranged 
this  year  as  a  separate  sheet,  should 
be  used  to  report  the  gain  or  loss  on 
the  sale  of  any  property. 

^ow  FILL  IN  the  details  of  deduc¬ 
tions  in  Schedules  D,  E,  F,  G  and  H 
on  page  3.  The  items  which  are  de¬ 
ductible  are  essentially  the  same  as 
under  the  1942  law.  In  Schedule  H, 
include  amounts  paid  to  doctors,  den¬ 
tists,  hospitals,  nurses,  druggists,  ocu¬ 
lists,  or  any  other  person  for  the  cure 
of  disease  and  the  preservation  of 
health.  Include  such  items  as  artificial 
teeth,  new  glasses,  hospitalization  in¬ 
surance,  paid  for  the  taxpayer,  his 
wife,  or  any  dependent  member  of  his 
family.  The  amounts  of  all  deductions 
are  entered  as  items  11  to  16  on  page 
1,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are 
not  deductible  against  the  victory  tax 
net  income  in  column  2  if  they  are  of 
a  personal  nature.  If,  therefore,  inter¬ 
est  or  taxes,  or  any  other  expenditure, 
has  been  made  against  property  held 
to  produce  income,  such  expenses 
should  be  deducted  against  that  in¬ 
come  before  entering  the  income  as 
items  2  to  9  on  page  1. 

After  the  two  amounts  of  net  income 
have  been  computed,  items  18  and  19, 
turn  to  page  4  of  the  return  and  follow 
through  items  1  to  12  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  income  tax  on  1943  in¬ 
come.  Now  drop  to  Schedule  K  on 
the  same  page,  items  1  to  6,  and  com¬ 
pute  the  victory  tax.  The  specific  ex¬ 
emption,  item  2,  is  3624  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  taxpayer,  but  not  in  excess  of 
the  victory  tax  net  income  of  any  in¬ 
dividual.  Assume  John  Doe  and  Mrs. 
Doe  file  a  joint  return.  John  Doe’s 
victory  tax  net  income  is  $3,000  and 
Mrs.  Doe’s  victory  tax  net  income  is 
$480.  The  specific  exemption  allowed 
on  the  joint  return  is  $1,104;  $624  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  John  Doe  and  $480  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  Mrs.  Doe.  The  victory 
tax  is  computed  at  five  per  cent,  but 
the  credit  shown  as  item  5,  originally 
set  up  as  post-war  credit,  may  now  be 
taken  immediately. 

The  amount  of  the  victory  tax  as 
computed  in  item  6  of  Schedule  K 
is  next  entered  as  item  13  at  the  top 
of  page  4.  The  total  income  and  vic¬ 


tory  tax  is  brought  down  to  items  14 
and  16.  Now  get  out  the  duplicate 
copy  of  your  income  tax  return  for  the 
year  1942.  Compare  the  balance  of 
tax,  item  33  on  page  1  of  that  return, 
with  the  total  tax  shown  on  form  1125 
which  you  received  early  in  January 
along  with  your  1943  tax  forms.  Enter 
this  amount  as  item  17  on  your  1943 
return.  As  item  18,  enter  either  your 
1943  total  tax  from  item  16,  or  your 
1942  tax  from  item  17,  whichever  is 
larger.  This  is  the  tax  you  will  pay 
in  full.  Item  19  provides  for  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  the  smaller  of  the  two 
years’  taxes  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent 
of  the  total,  or  of  the  total  amount  of 
such  tax  up  to  $50,  whichever  is  larger. 

Your  total  tax  liability  for  the  years 
1942  and  1943  is  shown  as  item  20, 
but  in  item  21  you  will  find  that  almost 
all,  or  perhaps  more  than  all,  of  this 
tax  has  already  been  paid.  Turn 
again  to  form  W-2  which  you  received 
from  your  employer  and  note  the 
“amount  of  income  tax  withheld.”  This 
should  include  the  5  per  cent  victory 
tax  withheld  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1943  and  the  20  per  cent 
tax  withheld  during  the  second  six 
months  of  the  year.  Enter  the  amount 
as  item  21(a).  Turn  again  to  form 
1125  which  was  mailed  to  you  along 
with  your  new  income  tax  forms  and 
note  the  amount  paid.  This  amount  will 
be  the  total  of  your  March  15  and 
June  15,  1943,  installment  payments, 
unless  there  was  some  adjustment  of 
your  tax  for  1942  on  which  you  paid. 
Enter  this  amount  as  item  21  (b) .  Now, 
if  you  filed  a  declaration  of  estimated 
income  and  victory  tax,  form  1040-ES, 
on  September  15  or  December  15, 
1943,  total  the  payments  made  on  these 
two  dates.  Enter  this  amount  as  item 
21(c).  Compute  the  balance  of  the 
tax  to  be  paid  and  carry  to  item  20 
on  page  1.  If  you  are  overpaid,  carry 
the  excess  to  item  23  on  page  1.  If 
you  wish,  you  may  defer  any  tax  pay¬ 
able,  not  in  excess  of  one-half  of  item 
19 Cc)  on  page  4,  until  March  15,  1945. 
This  ordinarily  means  that  one-half  of 
the  25  per  cent  of  the  tax  on  1942 
income  may  be  deferred  for  one  year. 

Now,  if  your  income  does  not  exceed 
$3,000,  and  if  this  income  is  received 
entirely  from  salaries  or  other  com¬ 
pensation  for  services  and  from  divi¬ 
dends,  interest  and  annuities,  take  the 
optional  form,  1040A,  and  ascertain 
whether  your  tax  liability  would  be 
reduced  by  the  use  of  this  form.  If 
your  deductions  are  small  in  relation 
to  your  total  income,  the  optional  form 
wiU  be  the  more  economical.  If  you 
are  still  conscious  at  this  point,  write 
your  check  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
remaining  tax. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


F 


This  is  The 

^adca 


Even  the  most  prejudiced  skeptic 
agrees  at  last  that  “this  new¬ 
fangled  radio”  is  here  to  stay,  but 
now  a  consequent  problem  involves 
what  the  school  can  do  to  give  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  radio.  Obviously  not 
all  school  systems  are  able  to  introduce 
formal  courses  in  radio,  but  every 
school,  regardless  of  its  size  or  the 
paucity  of  its  equipment,  can  apply 
the  Radio  Workshop  idea. 

The  Radio  \l’orkshop  may  assume 
many  forms  according  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  available  and  according  to  the 
objectives  and  procedures  pursued  in 
individual  schools. 

In  some  places  it  takes  the  form  of 
a  service  committee,  the  members  of 
which  assume  responsibility  for  writ¬ 
ing,  producing,  and  actually  broad¬ 
casting  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  school.  In  others,  the  Work¬ 
shop  is  a  club  designed  for  people 
interested  in  the  preparation  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  radio  programs  as  well 
as  in  the  technical  problems  of  broad¬ 
casting,  as  seen  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  control  man  or  engineer.  Again, 
it  may  achieve  the  same  results  as 
part  of  another  school  club.  Finally, 
it  may  assume  the  form  of  an  interest 
group,  which  meets  only  occasionally 
to  discuss  and  plan  programs,  and 
actually  broadcasts  only  when  a  par¬ 
ticular  program  idea  has  been  re¬ 
hearsed  sufficiently. 

The  most  significant  cause  for  con¬ 
cern  in  launching  a  Radio  Workshop 
project,  especially  at  the  present  time, 
is  the  problem  of  equipment.  Because 
of  this  apparently  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacle,  many  schools  have  been  hesitant 
even  to  consider  the  idea.  Several  ef¬ 
fective  solutions  have  been  uncovered, 
however,  and  among  them  there  may 
be  one  that  will  satisfy  the  individual 
needs  of  schools  that  possess  varying 
quantities  of  radio  equipment. 

Public  Address  System 

A  portable  sound  or  public-address 
system,  which  should  be  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  every  school,  is  the  simplest 
type  of  equipment  that  will  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  a  Radio  Workshop. 
With  such  equipment,  the  microphone 
and  the  turntable  may  be  placed  in  one 
room,  and  the  loudspeaker  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  room,  in  order  to  provide  the 
illusion  of  a  real  broadcast. 

In  schools  which  have  central  sys¬ 
tems  with  loudspeakers  in  all  class¬ 
rooms,  programs  can  be  broadcast  from 


By 

John  H.  O'Meara 
Fairlawn,  N.  J. 

the  main  office,  the  auditorium,  or  the 
gymnasium  to  any  or  all  rooms  in  the 
building.  Not  many  schools  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  possess  such  facili¬ 
ties,  and,  consequently,  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  broadcasting  must  be  consid¬ 
ered. 

In  a  situation  where  there  is  little 
or  no  equipment,  it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  improvise  a  small  broadcast¬ 
ing  arrangement  by  using  em  ordinary 
radio  receiver  and  a  small  microphone. 
The  microphone  can  be  attached  to 
the  radio  without  too  much  difficulty 
through  the  use  of  the  necessary  adapt¬ 
ers  and  a  certain  amount  of  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  interested  students  and 
faculty  members.  It  is  likewise  pos¬ 
sible  to  connect  a  microphone  to  a 
wireless  phonograph  with  results  that 
w  ill  simulate  those  obtained  with  a 
small  public-address  system. 

^'ith  the  equipment  prepared,  the 
stage  is  set  for  the  Radio  Workshop  to 
go  “on  the  air”  with  its  many  types 
of  programs  for  the  mutual  entertain¬ 
ment  and  benefit  of  student  broadcast¬ 
ers  and  student  listeners. 

Workshop  writers  prepare  scripts  for 
the  programs  to  be  broadcast.  Regu¬ 
lar  staff  actors  and  actresses  assume  the 
roles.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  an¬ 
nouncers  to  gather  and  edit  news  bul¬ 
letins  for  broadcast  purposes  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  handling  the  announcing  as¬ 
signments  on  regular  programs.  The 
control  men  and  engineers  arrange  re¬ 
mote-control  pickups  for  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  music  and  special  events.  They 
also  file  and  take  care  of  records  and 
transcriptions.  Their  most  important 
task,  however,  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
station  really  does  go  on  the  air. 

Station  Director  Is  Adviser 

The  station  director,  who  co-ordi¬ 
nates  all  the  literary,  musical,  and  tech¬ 
nical  activities  that  comprise  the  fin¬ 
ished  Radio  Workshop  broadcast,  is, 
of  course,  the  faculty  adviser.  For  him 
no  special  training  in  radio  or  writ¬ 
ing  is  necessary,  but  it  b  essential  that 
he  have  a  keen  interest  in  radio  in  its 
many  phases. 

Authentic  sign-on  and  sign-off  an¬ 
nouncements,  including  call  Tetters,  lo¬ 
cation,  owners  and  operators,  and  the 


National  Anthem,  giye  the  school  sta¬ 
tion  a  professional  air  as  it  begins  and 
ends  its  broadcasts.  Sub-breaks,  tele¬ 
graph  signals,  periodic  station  breaks, 
sound  effects,  clever  mixing  and  fad¬ 
ing,  and  exact  timing  provide  Work¬ 
shop  broadcasters  and  listeners  with  a 
kind  of  real  experience  difficult  to 
obtain  by  any  other  means. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  regular  class 
material  which  can  be  adapted  for 
broadcast  by  the  Radio  W'orkshop  in 
the  school.  Many  organizations  are 
able  to  contribute  programs.  In  fact, 
time  can  be  “sold”  to  school  organi¬ 
zations  who  want  to  go  on  the  air  in 
the  school  w  ith  special  messages. 

Not  infrequently  the  administration 
and  the  faculty  can  use  the  Workshop 
as  a  means  of  reaching  the  entire  stu¬ 
dent  body  or  a  particular  group  in  a 
novel  and  effective  manner. 

The  Workshop  can  also  render  a 
timely  and  invaluable  service  to  the 
nation,  the  community,  and  the  war 
effort.  The  Office  of  War  Information 
is  in  urgent  need  of  outlets  like  the 
Radio  Workshop  for  the  effective  dis¬ 
semination  of  important  information. 
It  has  commissioned  the  Waiters’  War 
Board  to  write  radio  programs  on  such 
subjects  as  salvage,  rationing,  nurses’ 
aides,  nutrition,  and  general  morale. 
It  definitely  wants  such  programs  to  be 
presented  through  the  schools,  not  only 
to  students,  but  also  to  adult  groups. 
The  Workshop  can  perform  a  special 
patriotic  duty  in  addition  to  its  gen¬ 
eral  school  service. 

The  real  job,  however,  is  to  get 
started.  A  few  students  who  have  had 
amateur  radio  experience  and  an  ad¬ 
viser  who  is  a  good  radio  listener  can 
start  the  Radio  Workshop  ball  rolling. 
A  practical  guide  for  the  adviser  un¬ 
dertaking  the  organization  of  such  a 
group  for  the  first  time  is  the  Radio 
Bibliography,  prepared  by  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Radio  Script  and  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Exchange,  and  available  without 
charge  from  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  listing  sug¬ 
gests  references  to  the  general,  broad¬ 
casting,  educational,  technical,  and  vo¬ 
cational  aspects  of  radio.  Local  amateur 
radio  enthusiasts,  the  educational  de¬ 
partments  of  the  networks,  and  local 
stations  can  also  give  invaluable  as¬ 
sistance  similar  to  that  offered  by  Irv¬ 
ing  Diamond  and  other  members  of 
the  staff  at  WPAT,  Paterson,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. 

Call  Upon  the  NJEA  for 
Assistance  on  Salary 
Problems 
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Sftca^.  For  Themselves 

The  New  Jersey 
International  Relations  Forum 
Explains  Its  Work 


By  Margaret  Lipcsei 
Columbia  High  School 
South  Orange 

GENTLEMEN,  this  is 
I  Station  .P.A.T.  hroadrasting 
U  from  the  auditorium  of  West 
Side  High  Srhof)l  in  Newark.  Today 
we  are  to  witness  the  presentation  of 
awards  to  the  w  inners  of  the  essay  con¬ 
test  on  Latin  America,  sponsored  by  the 
New  Jersey  International  Relations 
Forum.”  \iV  ith  this  interesting  intro¬ 
duction,  the  N.  J.  I.  R.  F.  opened  its 
seyenth  conference  on  January  8.  the 
theme  of  which  was  “Latin  America — 
Our  Good  Neighbor.” 

L'nfortunately,  the  radio  audience 
could  not  join  the  group  of  more  than 
fiye  hundred  students  and  advisers  as 
it  dispersed  to  take  part  in  the  nine 
scheduled  round-table  discussions. 
Each  group,  in  charge  of  a  moderator 
and  three  speakers,  was  conducted  en¬ 
tirely  by  students  representing  thirty- 
six  different  schools.  During  one  dis¬ 
cussion,  Dr.  W.  Harry  Snyder,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Studies, 
interviewed  the  three  essay  contest 
winners:  Arleen  Stoll.  Leonia;  Cynthia 
Goddard.  Gloucester  City;  and  Mary 
Cleary,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Pat¬ 
erson. 

.After  a  colorful  program  of  Latin- 
American  folk  dances  and  music  pre¬ 


sented  by  students  from  tbe  Montclair 
Teachers'  College,  three  speakers  ad¬ 
dressed  the  assembly.  Dr.  Frederick 
L.  Hipp  of  tbe  New  Jersey  Education 
•Association  spoke  briefly  on  “Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions  in  High  Schools.” 
Richard  Tewkesbury,  the  first  white 
man  ever  to  cross  the  jungle  from 
Panama  City  to  Colombia,  thrilled  the 
audience  with  an  account  of  his  haz¬ 
ardous  journey.  Dr.  Felix  Wittmer, 
honorary  president  of  the  N.  J.  1.  R.  F., 
closed  the  conference  with  an  address 
on  “High  School  Students  as  Good 
Neighbors.” 

Since  May.  1941,  when  fifty  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  attended  its  organi¬ 
zation  conference,  the  N.  J.  1.  R.  F.  has 
grown  phenomenally,  until  today  it 
attracts  students  from  more  than  sev¬ 
enty  high  schools.  The  annual  May 
conference  traditionally  is  held  on  the 
Montclair  College  campus,  while  the 
mid-year  assemblies  are  held  in  affili¬ 
ated  high  schools.  Springfield,  Lynd- 
hurst.  and  Bloomfield  have  acted  as 
hosts  during  previous  meetings. 

The  basic  pattern  of  all  conferences 
is  the  same.  The  entire  assembly  di¬ 
vides  into  discussion  groups  conducted 
by  the  students,  and  later  reconvenes 
for  an  address  by  a  speaker  of  author¬ 
ity  who.  at  the  conclusion  of  his  talk, 
is  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  questions 
from  the  floor.  Variety  is  achieved 


The  Newark  meeting  opened 
with  a  radio  broadcast*  over 
a  local  station.  At  left  is 
Dr.  Felix  Wittmer,  honorary 
president  of  the  Forum. 


by  the  treatment  of  the  themes,  some 
of  which  have  been  “India  Today  and 
Tomorrow”,  “Russia.  Today  and  To¬ 
morrow”,  and  “Facts  for  Peace”.  The 
forthcoming  conference  in  May  will 
deal  with  “Post-War  Reconstruction”. 

The  guiding  principle  underlying 
each  conference  is  to  provide  the  max¬ 
imum  of  student  participation.  Forum 
officers  aid  in  the  planning  and  the 
administration  of  the  multitude  of  de¬ 
tails  essential  to  the  smooth  function¬ 
ing  of  such  a  meeting,  and  actually 
conduct  the  conference.  Small  discus¬ 
sion  groups  led  by  students  enable 
many  more  to  participate. 

The  meetings  demonstrate  Democ¬ 
racy  in  action!  One  of  the  surest  safe¬ 
guards  of  democracy,  it  is  agreed,  is 
an  intelligent  public,  sufficiently  en¬ 
lightened  to  use  the  ballot  wisely.  It 
is  reassuring,  amid  war  time  restric¬ 
tions  on  transportation  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  accelerated  programs,  to  find 
such  large  groups  of  students  eager 
to  participate  in  discussions.  While 
it  may  be  true  that  a  conference  of 
this  sort  means  to  some  pupils  only 
a  pleasant  excursion  and  a  chance  to 
display  a  glib  tongue  and  to  air  igno¬ 
rant  opinion,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
tbe  vast  majority  of  conference  mem¬ 
bers  are  serious,  intelligent  students. 
Observers  are  struck  by  the  depth  of 
knowledge  displayed  by  some  of  the 
student  leaders,  and  by  the  keen  think¬ 
ing  revealed  in  the  discussions.  Many 
of  these  students  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  preparatory  reading.  Their 
willingness  to  express  their  opinions, 
their  eagerness  to  learn,  force  favor¬ 
able  comparison  with  many  adult 
groups  in  similar  activities. 

The  continued  growth  of  the  Forum 
has  partly  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  based  on  a  definite  need,  and  serves 
a  valuable  purpose  in  our  educational 
set-up.  In  encouraging  pupils  to  be 
come  interested  in  international  affairs, 
to  acquire  a  sound  background  of 
facts,  and  to  participate  in  free  ex¬ 
change  of  opinions,  the  Forum  also 
contributes  to  the  war  effort.  Students 
actually  exercise  those  democratic 
])rinciples  for  which  many  of  them 
may  soon  sacrifice  their  lives.  The 
Forum  is  one  of  the  most  potent  fac¬ 
tors  for  inspiring  students  to  become 
worthy  members  of  a  free,  democratic 
societv. 
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Soul 


By  John  P.  Milligan, 

Dean  of  Instruction,  State 
Teachers  College,  Jersey  City 

To  EXPECT  HARMONY  of  the  soul  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  world  around  us 
is  pure  wishful  thinking.  Harmony 
in  society  would  seem  to  be  co-ex- 
istenl  with  individual  harmony.  There 
are  many  conceptions  of  possible  har¬ 
monious  societies.  To  mention  a  few, 
there  is  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia, 
the  narrator  of  which  is  given  the 
name  Hythloday — which  suggests  non¬ 
sense  and  trifling — thus  conveying  the 
idea  that  not  only  is  Utopia  No  Place, 
hut  that  it  is  also  impossible  of  reali¬ 
zation.  There  is  Edward  Bellamy’s 
Lookiuft  Backward,  in  which  Mr.  West 
falls  asleep  in  1887  to  awaken  in  the 
year  20(K)  where  he  experiences  an 
unbelievably  orderly  nation  with  many 
chickens  in  a  common  |M»t  and  trans¬ 
portation  a  settled  problem.  We  all 
know  of  the  Shangri  La  of  Joseph 
Hilton's  Lost  Horizon  where  people 
never  grew  old  and  where  all  were 
well  suited  to  their  station. 

Such  accounts,  it  must  Im*  remem- 
l>ered,  are  pure  ideas,  and  it  is  as 
such  that  they  have  their  chief  value 
( 1 1  -  -aside.  j)erhaps.  from  that  of  en¬ 
tertainment.  The  very  fact  that  such 
ideals  are  unattainable  makes  them 
\aluable.  They  have  a  stimulating 
quality.  They  make  us  say  to  our¬ 
selves:  “Why  can’t  some  of  these 

things  be  done,  even  if  all  are  impos¬ 
sible?”  Yet  the  practice  of  any  singly 
conceived  idea  of  Utopia  is  likely  to 
be  vicious  in  actual  practice.  Witness 
the  New  Order  of  Hitler.  No,  the 
value  of  an  ultimately  harmonious  so¬ 
ciety  is  the  idea  of  it.  It  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  toward  the  ideal  which  produces 
the  harmony.  In  society,  no  doubt  as 
in  other  fields,  it  would  be  a  sorry 
condition  if  we  should  ever  solve  all 
our  problems.  What  scientist  would 
ever  want  to  live  in  a  world  with  all 
scientific  problems  forever  solved? 

Harmony  of  the  soul,  then,  is  not 
to  be  realized  through  harmony  of  so¬ 
ciety.  The  contribution  of  an  har¬ 
monious  society  to  the  harmony  of  the 
soul  lies  in  the  common  individual  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  certain  social  values — the 
Four  Freedoms,  for  example — which, 
from  where  we  sit,  appear  impossible 
of  realization. 

Harmon>’  in  Group  LivinR 

If  that  be  true,  is  there  any  need 
to  consider  harmony  in  small-group 
living?  I  think  so.  The  immediate 

(1)  For  a  careful,  philosophical  elaboration  of 
this  point  see  A.  N.  Whitehead's  Adventures 
of  Ideas.  Macmillan.  1933.  Chapter  HI. 


and  the  comprehensible  are  always 
easier  than  the  ultimate  and  the  in¬ 
tangible.  We  feel  the  impact  of  small 
group  life.  We  do  not  sense  our  im¬ 
portance  in  society  as  a  whole.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  just  as  well  we  don’t.  At 
any  rate,  the  solution  of  our  small 
group  problems  ought  to  lead  inevitably 
to  the  solution  of  the  increasingly 
larger  problems  of  society.  Corruption 
in  government — local,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional — results  from  the  indifference 
of  each  of  us.  Shall  we  then  look 
sharp  here,  as  Socrates  would  say,  for 
harmony  of  the  soul? 

Even  the  least  mechanically  inclined 
(»f  us  can  see  and  understand  the  har¬ 
mony  of  an  automobile  motor.  It  is 
simply  that  each  part  is  so  made  and 
so  fitted  that  it  does  its  job  inde- 
fiendently,  but  at  the  same  time,  co- 
ordinately  with  the  other  parts.  An¬ 
other  illustration  is  that  of  a  great 
symphony  orchestra.  Out  of  tune  and 
without  leadership,  what  a  noise!  In 
tune,  with  each  instrument  playing  its 
part,  coordinated  by  adequate  leader¬ 
ship  toward  a  commonly  accepted  pur¬ 
pose.  what  harmony!  The  essence  of 
this  harmonious  group  living  is  no¬ 
where  better  put.  perhaps,  than  in 
Emerson's  Fable  of  the  mountain  and 
squirrel.  Their  quarrel  ends  when  the 
squirrel  says: 

“Ij  /  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back, 
M either  can  you  crack  a  nut” 

Harmony  in  Self 

Yet  there  is  the  time  when  one  is 
alone.  This  is  the  time  when  life  is 
re-created.  This  time  is  not  as  some 
have  said  “apart  from”  life.  It  is  “a 
|)art  of”  life.  Trees  stand  in  winter 
“Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the 
sweet  birds  sang.”  without  evidence 
of  life,  to  be  re-clothed  in  spring.  We 
lose  our  consciousness  in  sleep,  tired 
mentally  and  physically,  to  awake  re¬ 
freshed  and  eager  for  our  task.  There 
is.  the  psychologists  tell  us.  a  funda¬ 
mental  need  for  a  rhythm  of  activity 
and  rest.  So.  we  humans  need  time 
to  ourselves  to  renew  the  sources  of 
our  strength.  This  is  essential  to  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  as  it  is  to  the 
harmony  of  the  soul. 

Harmony  of  the  Soul 

Sr»crates.  Plato,  Aristotle 
Y  et  speaking  of  it 
Others  going  to  the  bottle 
Drinking  for  it. 

Mendelssohn  and  Toscanini 
Composing  for  it 
Hitler,  Hito,  Mussolini 
With  New  Order  for  it. 


Beecher,  Brooks  and  Fosdick 
Pounding  pulpit  for  it. 

Kids  seeing  who  can  “lick” 

The  other  for  it. 

Saltonstall  and  Indian  Jim 
Scoring  touchdowns  for  it. 
Everybody  in  the  “swim” 
Jostling  others  for  it. 

Soldier,  sailor,  and  marine 
Fighting,  sailing,  swearing  for  it. 
Every  lady  growing  thin 
Starving  trying  for  it. 

Many  ways  to  find  this  prize 
Hardly  l«)oking  for  it; 

Bight  before  your  very  eyes 
See  the  glimmer  of  it. 

For  myself  1  know  that  when 
1  am  looking  for  it. 

Beading  poetry  in  my  den 
Is  just  enjoying  it. 


Teachers  for  Our  Times 

This  is  the  first  in  the  series  of  final 
reports  of  the  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  book  is  two-fold:  first,  to  empha¬ 
size  the  significance  for  national  well¬ 
being  of  teachers  and  their  education; 
second,  to  prepare  the  way  for  later 
volumes — dealing  with  specific  aspects 
of  the  process  of  teacher  education — 
by  making  fully  evident  the  general 
point  of  view  that  has  animated  the 
Commission’s  work.  The  book  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  statement  of  operating  phil¬ 
osophy.  Apply  to  Helen  E.  Davis,  as¬ 
sociate  in  charge  of  the  clearing  house, 
744  Jackson  Place,  Washington  6.  D. 
C.  2(K)  pages.  The  price  is  $2.00. 


New  Songs 

“New  Songs  for  Schools  at  War” 
has  been  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  in  cooperation  with 
the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference  for  use  by  music  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  elementary  schools. 
Single  copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Education  Section  of  the  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Division,  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


New  Jersey’s  coast,  famous  for  its 
summer  resr)rts.  extends  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  125  miles  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  Cape  May. 


Annual  production  of  potatoes  in 
New  Jersey  amounts  to  8.(K)0.(K)0  bush¬ 
els  plus  41,000.000  bushels  of  vege¬ 
tables.  fruits  and  berries. 
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New  Jersey  Teachers 

On  N.E.A.  Committees 


The  following  teachers  from  New 
Jersey  have  received  appointments  to 
committees  of  the  National  Education 
Association : 

Academic  Freedom: 

Bates,  Jennie,  705  White  Horse  Pike, 
Audubon;  Cavicchia,  EJsie  D.  Mrs., 
140  Roseville  Avenue,  Newark;  Mit¬ 
chell,  Helen  A.,  215  Morris  Street, 
Phillipsburg ;  ‘Scribner,  Freda,  6th 
and  Pear  Streets,  Vineland;  Seeley, 
Agnes  E.,  117  Harding  Road,  Red 
Bank. 

Cooperatives: 

Fisher,  Harriet  M.,  Ausonia  Apart¬ 
ments  E3,  No.  1  Fifth  Avenue,  High¬ 
land  Park;  Fox,  Mrs.  Marion  W., 
Ohio  and  Pacific  Avenue,  Atlantic 
City;  Jackson,  Halliday  R.,  City  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Salem;  Morris, 
Charles  A.,  30  Broad  Street,  Toms 
River. 

Credit  Unions: 

Gudmundson,  G.  G.,  160  Lincoln 
Avenue,  East,  Roselle  Park;  Scribner, 
Freda,  6th  and  Pear  Streets,  Vineland; 
Slater,  Clarence  S.,  Senior  High 
School,  Atlantic  City;  Stauffer,  Flo¬ 
rence  V.,  86  Market  Street,  Perth 
Amboy. 

Equal  Opportunity: 

Cook,  Alice,  270  Union  Avenue, 
Rutherford;  Lawrence,  Bertha,  Tren¬ 
ton  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton; 
‘Pultz,  Ethel  M.,  723  Westwood  Ave¬ 
nue,  Long  Branch;  Sutton,  Helen,  J. 
W.  \^akeinan  School,  Jersey  City; 
‘Teague,  Mrs.  Anna,  325  Monroe 
Street,  Boonton. 

International  Relations: 

‘Baker,  Edna,  40  Newton  Avenue, 
Woodbury;  Carrol,  Mrs.  Ethel  H.,  73 
Park  Street.  Tenafly;  Cheney,  Ray  E., 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Elizabeth; 
Hubley,  Margaret  M.,  7  Unionville 
Avenue,  Sussex;  Koemer,  Grace  E., 
Principal.  Seth  ^yden  School,  Maple¬ 
wood;  Philhower,  Charles  A.,  301 
Clark  Street,  Westfield. 

Legislative  Commissicm: 

Bosshart,  John  H.,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Trenton  Trust  Building, 
Trenton;  Bustard,  Joseph  L.,  Super¬ 
vising  Principal  of  Schools,  Roselle; 
Brown,  Lelia  O.,  525  Clifton  Avenue, 
Newark,  NEA  State  Director;  Phil¬ 
hower,  Charles  A.,  President,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Education  Association,  Su¬ 
pervising  Principal,  Westfield  Public 
Schools,  Westfield;  Strahan,  Charles 
J.,  200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  8, 
Executive  Secretary  New  Jersey  State 
Education  Association. 


Garden 


National  Council  on  Teacher 
Retirement: 

Housman,  Ida  E.,  1025 
Street,  Hoboken. 

New  Voter  Preparatitm  and 
Recognition: 

Crane,  J.  Ernest,  Summer  Avenue 
School,  Newark;  ‘McCarthy,  Marga¬ 
ret,  86  W.  32nd  Street,  Bayonne;  ‘Mc¬ 
Connell,  Ralph  C.,  Principal,  Texas 
Avenue  School,  Atlantic  City;  Stock, 
Mary  B.,  Roosevelt  School,  Lyndhurst; 
Hill,  Dr.  Harry  S.,  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Court  House,  Tren¬ 
ton  9;  Robinson,  Charles  W.,  265  West 
Second  Street,  Clifton. 

Tax  Eklucation  and  School  Finance: 

Hilleboe,  Dr.  Guy  L.,  Municipal 
Building  Park  Avenue,  176  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  Rutherford;  ‘Robinson,  Charles, 
Principal,  Clifton;  ‘Spencer,  Paul, 
Principal,  High  School,  Trenton;  Stu¬ 
art,  Byron  D.,  Principal,  Benjamin 
Franklin  School,  Westfield;  Wardle, 
Fred,  317  18th  Street,  Union  City. 


Teacher  Preparation  and 
Certification: 

Barnes,  Mary  D.,  223  Summit  Road, 
Elizabeth;  Brearley,  Mrs.  Helen  C.,  57 
Princeton  Avenue,  Princeton;  Castle, 
Mabel  C.,  Madison  Avenue  School 
Principal,  Atlantic  City;  Matthews, 
Willard  B.,  Cape  May  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Cape  May;  ‘Robbins, 
Chester,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Trenton;  Sprague,  Harry 
A.,  President,  Montclair  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Montclair. 

Tenure: 

Lawrence,  Bertha,  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College,  Trenton;  McAuliffe, 
Kate,  174  North  Grove  Street,  East 
Orange;  Tustin,  James  F.,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  South  Amboy; 
Wood,  Mrs.  Anne  S.,  24  South  Victoria 
Avenue,  Ventnor  City. 


•No  reply  to  date. 


School  Lunches 

For  information  concerning  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  school  lunch  program 
w.th  federal  subsidy,  write  Harry  A. 
Aspinwall,  Marketing  Reports  Division, 
War  Food  Administration,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C. 


The  Oradell  Fourth  Grade  Keeps  Up  With  the  News — At  two 
minutes  after  nine  a  child  remembers  a  Hash  heard  on  the  radio.  “Oh,  no,” 
says  the  little  editor.  “The  news  must  be  in  by  9:00.  Make  a  note  of  that  for 
tomorrow.” 

For  twenty  minutes  before  the  bell  all  the  reporters  (the  entire  class) 
have  been  bringing  in  stories  read  in  papers,  quoted  from  parents,  or  heard  from 
the  commentators.  The  international,  national,  and  local  editors  have  been  busy 
organizing  the  news  and  rushing  it  to  the  editor-in-chief  or  assistant  editor. 
Headlines  are  planned  for  the  printer  (the  teacher’s  only  part)  to  spread  on  the 
two  two-columned  boards  devoted  to  this  activity.  Credit  is  given  the  reporter 
by  affixing  his  name  to  his  story.  The  \\eather  reporter  writes  his  observation 
in  a  designated  spot  and  “Here.  There,  and  Everywhere”  is  ready  for  the  oral 
proof  reading.  Marion  M.  ^  ood  is  the  teacher. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Physical  Training 


vs. 


Physical  Education 


“The  crying  need  is  for  competitive 
sport  for  all  —  not  just  for  the 
few  boys  who  make  the  team.** 


By  Harry  W.  Burdick 
Montclair 


IT  IS  TIME  that  the  lay  public  and 
member?  of  the  teaching  profession 
awaken  to  the  significance  of  the 
above  title.  In  fact,  it  is  past  time. 

Professor  Delbert  Oberteuffer  of 
Ohio  State  University,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Athletic  Journal,  decries  the 
fact  that  the  Victory  Corps  program 
recommends  a  compulsory  hour  of  cal¬ 
isthenics  and  conditioning  and  a  vol¬ 
untary  period  of  athletics.  He  goes 
on  to  say,  “What  of  the  landslide  now 
plastering  the  country  with  calisthenics, 
conditioning,  drills,  and  marching? 
Are  these  the  answer  of  a  physical  edu¬ 
cation  profession  to  an  emergency 
need?  How  does  it  happen  that  we 
suddenly  renounce  our  recognition  of 
the  scientific  fact  of  man’s  unity  and 
cry  out  for  a  ‘physical  fitness’  un¬ 
related  to  human  needs,  human  nature, 
and  human  interests?” 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  director  in  the 
public  schools  of  a  large  Eastern  city 
in  which  he  says  that  the  universities 
have  “fallen  down  miserably  during 
the  past  ten  or  more  years  in  gradu¬ 
ating  men  in  the  physical  education 
field  who  do  not  know  their  jobs.  Many 
of  them  do  not  know  procedures  and 
have  had  little  or  no  experience  with 
g}mnasium  apparatus  and  equip¬ 
ment!” 

When  one  talks  to  the  average  group 
of  business  or  professional  people,  it 
is  evident  that  they  think  of  physical 
education  in  terms  of  calisthenics, 
dumbbell  and  wand  drills,  and  heavy 
apparatus  work.  It  would  seem  that 
“physical  training”  and  the  g)'mnasium 
are  inseparable  in  people’s  thinking. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  American 
Army  in  World  War  I  could  adapt  to 
new  situations  very  quickly  and  did 
not  need  specific  commands  for  each 
move.  Speed,  agility,  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  groups  are  the  watchwords  of 
the  crack  divisions  in  the  present  con¬ 
flict.  Life  itself  depends  upon  one’s 
ability  to  run,  creep,  dodge,  plunge, 
and  roll.  Are  such  skills  developed 
through  hours  spent  in  free  standing 
exercises  performed  at  barked  com¬ 
mands?  Are  they  developed  by  stand¬ 
ing  in  long  lines  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  learn  or  practice  various  stunts  on 
heavy  apparatus!  Such  activities,  be¬ 
ing  highly  individualistic,  do  not  meet 
the  criteria  of  modem  education,  one 
of  which  is  preparation  for  the  future. 
They  cannot  teach  the  “give  and  take” 
of  working  with  others  in  a  group  to¬ 
ward  a  common  goal. 

In  pictures  of  soldiers  overseas,  what 
does  one  see?  The  men  are  running, 
jumping,  hurdling,  falling  to  the 
ground,  crawling,  and  throwing.  Their 
actions  resemble  those  of  pioneers  en¬ 
gaged  in  Indian  fighting.  Those  who 
saw  the  movie,  “Roger’s  Rangers,” 
taken  from  the  book  Northwest  Pas¬ 
sage,  will  understand  what  I  mean.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  these  “fightingest” 
men  never  heard  of  calisthenics  or 
apparatus  work. 

Last  fall  Lt.  Commander  Paul  Woer- 
ner  of  the  Naval  Academy  spoke  to 
the  football  officiab  and  coaches  in 
the  auditorium  of  The  Newark  Evening 
News.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  soccer 
was  compulsory  for  the  men.  Soccer 


is  a  game.  Every  player  has  his  part 
to  play  for  the  good  of  the  team.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  played  knows  that  strong 
legs  and  lungs,  plus  speed,  agility  and 
coordination,  are  developed.  The  im¬ 
provement  shown  by  American  sol¬ 
diers  over  a  three-year  period  is  amaz¬ 
ing. 

The  advocate  of  gymnastics  will  im¬ 
mediately,  and  rightly,  exclaim,  “What 
about  the  arm  and  shoulder  girdle 
muscles?”  Our  pioneer  ancestors  got 
such  muscles  from  climbing,  swinging 
an  axe,  pulling  on  ropes  and  oars, 
lifting,  and  carrying.  There  still  must 
be  a  place  for  such  things  as  rope 
climbing,  chinning  the  bar,  pushing 
up  from  the  floor  or  ground — but  the 
core  of  the  curriculum  must  be  what  is 
called  track  and  field,  plus  seasonal 
athletic  games. 

Now,  I  have  not  said  that  we  should 
not  have  these  gymnasium  activities. 
Many  schools  do  not  have  space  for 
the  freer  type  of  work.  The  gymnasium 
becomes  our  indoor  playground  in  cold 
or  stormy  weather.  Our  youth  must 
learn  that  there  are  times  when  an 
order  must  be  obeyed  instantly — with¬ 
out  stopping  to  ask  “Why?”  Physical 
education  should  never  bwome  so  “pro¬ 
gressive”  that  the  program  consists 
in  merely  “throwing  out  a  bat  and 
ball.”  Tliere  must  be  discipline  and 
control.  What  we  want,  however,  is 
self-control. 

\X"e  must  remember,  too,  that  our 
students  are  still  boys.  They  have 
parents  who  expect  us  to  see  to  it  that 
{Continued  Next  Page) 
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they  go  through  a  day's  work  without 
accident.  Safety  has  to  be  the  first 
criterion  of  the  program.  We  cannot 
train  infantry  troops  in  our  classes. 
The  army  can  carry  on  activities  with 
its  men  for  which  we  would  be  severely 
criticized.  There  is  danger  in  the 
newly-installed  “commando  courses.” 
Accidents  are  frequent,  and  immature 
hearts  may  suffer  severe  strain  if  the 
course  is  too  severe. 

The  crying  need,  it  seems,  is  for  com¬ 
petitive  sport  for  all-^not  just  for  the 
few  boys  who  “make  the  team.”  We 
must  think  in  terms  of  the  natural 
things  which  man  has  done  since  the 
beginnings  of  history  rather  than  those 
substitutes  which  European  “physical 
culturists”  have  brought  to  our  shores. 
The  goal  for  which  we  should  be  striv¬ 
ing  is  for  our  pupils  to  be  able  to  use 
muscle  power  in  the  performance  of 
various  play  activities,  and  to  use  skill 
in  controlling  the  body  in  the  general 
requirements  of  life. 


For  Elementary  Teachers 

Wartime  Social  Studies  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  by  W.  Linwood  Chase, 
of  Boston  University,  is  a  new  book 
that  elementary  school  teachers  will 
want  to  see.  It  is  replete  with  useful 
and  tried  suggestions  of  “things  to  do” 
in  the  classroom.  Another  feature  of 
Dr.  Chase’s  volume  consists  of  illus¬ 
trative  suggestions  for  wartime  curricu¬ 
lum  adjustments  that  are  practical  and 
have  already  been  carried  out  in  the 
classroom.  The  volume  contains  51 
pages  and  sells  for  SI.  with  discounts 
on  quantity  orders.  Order  from  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
1201  10th  Street.  N.W.,  Washington  6. 
D.  C.  (Orders  amounting  to  SI  or  less 
must  l)e  accompanied  by  remittance,  t 


Eiiierjjeiiey  Service 
Bulletins 

Games  Children  Like.  Traditional, 
rhythm,  singing,  and  guessing  games, 
finger  plays,  and  others.  Bibliography. 
11  pages.  Price.  20c. 

Songs  Children  Like.  Simple  folk 
songs  and  others  that  appeal  to  chil¬ 
dren.  No  accompaniments.  12  pages. 
Price,  20e. 

Stories  Children  Like.  Ten  modern 
original  stories  to  be  read  or  told  to 
children.  11  pages.  Price,  20c. 

Toys  Children  Like.  Toys  that  can 
be  made  by  parents,  teachers  and  the 
children  themselves,  many  from  waste 
materials.  22  pages.  Price.  20c. 

Published  by  .Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education.  1201  16th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C. 


kmnm  Association  of 
School  Administrators 


New  York  City 
FEBRUARY  22-24,  1944 


First  General  Session 
The  People's  Schools:  A  Mational  View 


TUESDAY 
Feb.  22 
2:15  P..M. 


Presiding.  Worth  McClure.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Se¬ 
attle.  Wash.:  President.  American  Association  of  School 
-Administrators. 


Morale  for  a  Free  World 

Carroll  R.  Reed.  First  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Washington.  D.  C.;  Chairman.  1944  Yearlutok  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Morale  for  a  Free  World. 


Educational  Relationships  in  the  Postwar  If  orld 

W  illiam  F.  Russell.  Dean.  Teachers  College.  Columbia 
I  niversitv.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Safeguarding  the  Intellectual  Foundations  of  America 

John  W.  Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Second  General  Setision 
The  People's  Schools:  An  International  View 


Presiding.  Homer  W.  Anderson.  Acting  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  .Newton,  -Mass.;  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Association. 


The  Convention  Exhibit 

Elliott  C.  Spratt,  President.  Associated  Exhibitors  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 


Thinl  General  Session 
The  People's  Schools:  Today  and  Tomorrow 


Presiding.  James  L.  Hanley,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Providence.  R.  I. 


Grand  Ballroom 
Hotel 

Pennsylvania 


The  Schools  of  Great  Britain  Carry  On 

Worth  McClure,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Seattle, 
Wash.:  President,  American  .Association  of  School 
Administrators. 


Education  and  the  People's  Peace 

A.  J.  Stoddard,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.:  Chairman.  Educational  Policies  Commission. 


Today's  Challenge  to  American  Schools 

A.  C.  Flora.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 


Fourth  General  Session 
Free  Schools  for  a  Free  People 


WEDNESDAY 
Feb.  23 
9:30  A.  M. 


Grand  Ballroom 
Hotel 

Penns\lvania 


WEDNESDAY 
Feb.  23 
2:15  P.M. 


Grand  Ballroom 
Hotel 

Pennsylvania 


Readjusting  the  School  Service  to  Postwar  Seeds 

Willis  .A.  Sutton,  Executive  Secretary,  Georgia  Education 
Association,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Superintendent  Emeritus.  At¬ 
lanta  Public  Schools. 


THURSDAY 
Feb.  24 
9:30  A.M. 


Presiding.  John  H.  Bosshart.  State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Financing  American  Education  in  the  Postwar  Economy 
Alonzo  G,  Grace.  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn. 

{Continued  .\ext  Page) 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


SeAooi  ^KfUiU. 

iHE  m  Rmins 

By  Frances  Chazan 

Dover  High  School,  Dover,  .\.  J, 


Today,  when  practically  all  families 
find  it  necessary  to  file  personal  in¬ 
come  tax  returns,  it  seems  logical 
to  teach  high  school  pupils  how  to 
complete  the  complicated  forms. 

hen  students,  employed  after 
5cho*>l  and  on  Saturdays,  see  employ¬ 
ers  deduct  the  twenty  per  cent  with¬ 
holding  lax  from  their  wages,  they 
wclrome  the  opportunity  to  study  in¬ 
come  taxes.  There  seems  little  douht. 
too.  that  parents  eagerly  utilize  the 
help  of  their  offspring  in  formulating 
family  tax  returns. 

Parents  who  haye  been  assisted  hy 
their  sons  and  daughters  inescapably 
realize  that  the  schools  are  achieving 
their  aim  to  teach  pupils  how  to  meet 
and  srilve  problems  of  life.  They  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  the  schordroom 
offers  a  quicker,  cheaper,  and  easier 
way  to  acquire  knowledge  than  does 
life  itself. 

The  Income  Tax  Law  seems  to  be 
no  passing  fancy.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  to  indicate  that,  although  per- 
H»nal  incftme  taxes  may  be  lower  in 


the  future,  for  a  long  time  after  this 
war  men  and  women  are  going  to  be 
expected  to  file  income  tax  forms.  The 
fact  that  changes  may  frequently  be 
made  in  rates  and  exemptions  does 
not  release  the  schools  from  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  offering  instruction  in 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  present 
tax  law. 

Often  the  statement  is  heard.  “Oh. 
the  long  form  is  too  complicated.  1 
can't  understand  it  and  haven’t  the 
time  to  fill  it  in.”  Yet.  if  knowing  how 
to  fill  in  the  long  form  will  save  money 
because  of  its  many  allowable  deduc¬ 
tions.  tbe  knowledge  is  too  valuable 
to  neglect. 

o  EXPENSE  is  entailed  in  securing 
from  the  Collector  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue's  office  enough  forms  of  1()40 
and  KtdOA.  together  with  the  instruc¬ 
tion  sheets  explaining  the  1943  law, 
to  supply  every  member  of  the  class. 

M  ith  these  forms  before  them,  stu¬ 
dents  can  read,  discuss,  and  learn  who 
must  file  a  return,  how  the  various 


School  Administrators— continued 


The  Outlook  for  Education 

John  E.  Wade.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  New  York. 

N.  Y. 

Protecting  Home  Rule  in  American  Education 

Howard  Pillsbury,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Schen- 
e<-tady.  New  York. 


Fifth  General  Session 
What's  Right  With  the  Schools  in  1944 

Presiding.  W  orth  McClure.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Se¬ 
attle.  Wash.;  President  of  the  Association. 

The  Schools  As: 

Builders  of  Men 

N.  L.  Englehardt.  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
.New  York.  N.  Y. 

Sources  of  Strength  in  Time  of  War 

David  E.  Weglein.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Balti¬ 
more.  Md. 

Promoters  of  Coojteration  in  the  Educational  Enterprise 
Richard  B.  Kennan.  Executive  Secretary.  Maine  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Preservers  of  Our  Cultural  Heritage 
Julius  E.  Warren.  Stale  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Citadels  of  Democracy 

George  D.  Stoddard.  State  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


THIRSDAY 
Feb.  24 
2:15  P.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 
Hotel 

New  Yorker 


items  should  be  answered,  and  what 
procedure  should  be  used  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  net  income.  Understand¬ 
ing  is  needed  regarding  the  de¬ 
ductions  authorized  by  law,  such  as 
medical  expenses  involving  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  net  income;  the 
amounts  paid  to  employment  agencies 
for  obtaining  a  position;  charitable 
and  religious  contributions  absorbing 
not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
net  income;  and  allowable  taxes.  Sales 
taxes  levied  against  the  consumer  are 
deductible,  but  the  luxury  tax  on  such 
articles  as  furs  and  jewelry  is  levied 
against  the  retailer  and  is  therefore 
not  deductible. 

Students  should  be  familiarized  with 
the  rulings  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  as  they  apply  t<i  men  and  women , 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  Many 
pupils  ask  if  the  alh>tments  their  moth¬ 
ers  receive  from  the  government  are 
taxable.  The  answer  is  that  such  al¬ 
lotments  are  gifts,  and  gifts  are  not 
taxable.  Nor  is  the  amount  a  mother 
receives  for  the  support  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  taxable.  Members  of  the  armed 
forces  serving  within  the  United 
States  must  file  a  return  within  the 
same  time  allowed  civilians.  Last 
year  persons  in  the  armed  forces  serv¬ 
ing  outside  the  United  States  had  the 
privilege  of  filing  income  tax  returns 
on  or  before  June  15,  1943. 

One  question  which  always  arises 
applies  to  students  who  earn  money 
working  after  school  or  on  Saturday. 
Although  the  pupil  may  not  have  given 
the  money  he  earned  to  his  family,  in 
New  Jersey  the  parents  are  legally  en¬ 
titled  to  the  earnings  of  their  minor 
children,  and  must  report  the  amount 
on  the  father's  return.  The  twenty  per 
cent  deduction  from  the  pupil's  wages 
tan  be  credited  against  the  father’s 
leturn.  however. 

If  the  school  is  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  students  for 
later  life,  instruction  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  income  tax  returns  seems  to 
offer  a  real  opportunity  to  achieve  its 
purpose. 


Notify  the  Review! 

Beginning  with  the  next  is¬ 
sue,  teachers  in  a  few  districts 
in  the  State  will  receive  the  Re¬ 
view  at  their  home  addresses. 
Within  two  months  it  is  likely 
that  every  teacher  will  receive 
the  Review  at  his  home  ad¬ 
dress.  The  staff  is  taking  great 
care  to  see  that  each  member 
receives  the  Review  regularly 
at  his  correct  address.  Kindly 
notify  the  Review  offices  at 
once  if  for  any  reason  you  do 
not  receive  your  copy. 


February,  1944 
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Out  of 


10 


Americans 

Approve  Federal  Aid 


IN  SPITE  of  wide-spread  discussion 
and  agitation  against  “federal  sub¬ 
sidization  of  education,”  only  two 
persons  in  ten  among  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  oppose  such  a  measure,  according 
to  results  of  a  recent  nation-wide  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center,  University  of  Denver. 

Almost  eight  out  of  ten  Americans 
with  opinions  (77%)  approve  federal 
aid  to  public  education  through  the 
states.  A  few  qualify  their  answers, 
and  only  10  per  cent  of  the  public  as 
a  whole  lack  definite  opinions  on  the 
issue. 

Asked  whether  public  school  sys¬ 
tems  should  be  controlled  mostly  by 
the  states  or  the  federal  government, 
three  out  of  four  persons  with  opinions 
(75%)  believe  the  states  should  de¬ 
termine  educational  policies.  Almost 
all  of  these,  however — 67  per  cent  of 
the  entire  cross-section  —  still  favor 
federal  aid  to  state  educational  sys¬ 
tems.  Basic  to  all  these  attitudes  is, 
doubtless,  the  fact  that  two-thirds 
(66%)  of  Americans  with  opinions 
agree  that  most  public  schools  in  the 
United  States  lack  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  they  need  to  “do  a  good  job.” 

Trained  interviewers  canvassed  a 
nation-wide  cross-section  of  civilian 
adults,  including  the  proper  propor¬ 
tion  in  each  geographical  section,  of 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  farm  and  city  dwellers, 
Democrats.  Republicans,  and  non¬ 
voters.  All  were  asked: 

“Would  you  be  in  favor  of  or  be 
against  having  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  turn  over  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  the  states 
every  year  for  their  schools?” 


All 

Those  with 
Opinions 

Favors  . 

.  69% 

77% 

Qualified  Answer . . 

.  3 

3 

Against  . 

. .  18 

20 

Undecided . 

,.  10 

-- 

100% 

100% 

those  favoring  federal  aid,  most  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  equalizing  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities,  particularly  be¬ 
tween  urban  and  rural  schools  and  be¬ 
tween  the  South  and  other  sections. 
Some  mentioned  lower  school  taxes  or 
higher  salaries  for  teachers.  A  Balti¬ 
more  housewife  put  it  this  way:  “The 
important  thing  is  to  get  the  education 
for  the  child,  regardless  of  where  the 
money  comes  from.” 

Of  persons  opposed  to  the  idea, 
many  suggested  that  there  are  too 
many  federal  taxes  already,  or  brought 
up  the  issue  of  states’  rights — ^that  cen¬ 
tralization  of  educational  control  may 
be  a  dangerous  thing.  “We  don’t  w’ant 
the  government  subsidizing  our  chil¬ 
dren!”  Others  believe  that  the  states 
are  doing  a  satisfactory  job  now  and 
further  improvement  is  unnecessary. 

Most  of  those  who  qualified  their 
answers  specified  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  might  provide  the  money,  but 
the  states  must  control  the  actual 
spending  of  it. 

The  same  representative  random 
sampling  of  the  public  was  asked: 


“Do  you  think  that  publie 
school  systems  should  be  mostly 
controll^  by  the  Federal  Got* 
ernment,  or  mostly  controlled  by 
each  state  government?” 

Those  wUh 
All  Opinioaa 

Federal  .  21%  23% 

State  .  68  75 

Neither  .  1  1 

Depends .  1  1 

Undecided .  9 

100%  100% 

“As  far  as  you  know,  do  al 
public  schools  in  the  United  Statu 
have  as  much  money  as  they 
need  to  do  a  good  job?” 


All 

Those  witk 
Opinions 

Yes  . 

.  29% 

34% 

No  . 

.  54 

66 

Undecided  . . . . 

.  17 

100% 

100% 

The  National  Opinion  Researdj 
Center  is  an  opinion  finding  organiza¬ 
tion.  As  such,  it  simply  reports  the  r^ 
suits  of  national  surveys  made  by  its 
personally  trained  staff  of  over  200 
interviewers  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  Center  is  an  academic  in¬ 
stitution  working  under  a  grant  from 
the  Field  Foundation  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver.  There  were  2,560  con¬ 
fidential  interviews  in  this  sur\'ev. 


o/  / 

m  / 
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FUNDAMENTAL 

MATHEMATICS 

By  Raleigh  Schorling,  John  R.  Clark 
and  Rolland  R.  Smith 

Just  Published  For  Grades  7  &  8 


The  most  striking  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  question  appears  along  po¬ 
litical  lines.  More  than  tw  ice  as  many 
Republicans  as  Democrats  oppose  fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  state  public  schools  (30% 
to  14%).  Sectionally,  residents  of  the 
Midwest  are  most  against  the  proposal, 
with  23  per  cent  of  that  group  regis¬ 
tering  opposition,  in  contrast  to  a  dis¬ 
approving  vote  of  only  11  per  cent  in 
the  South. 

Respondents  were  asked  their  rea¬ 
sons  lor  attitudes  on  this  issue.  Of 


Effective  in  developing 

POWER  IN 
MATHEMATICAL 
REASONING 

A  HIGH  DEGREE 
OF  SKILL  IN 
COMPUTATIONAL 
i  ABILITIES 


JA  new,  well-rounded  course  which 
emphasizes  training  in  quantitative 
thinking  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
fundamental  operations.  It  applies 
mathematics  to  fresh,  stimulating  problems  in  varied 
and  wide  fields  of  activity,  including  aspects  of  avia¬ 
tion  and  industry  appropriate  for  the  age  level 
Constant  challenge  and  inductive  treatment^ — a  lab¬ 
oratory  technique — are  used  whenever  possible  to 
lead  the  student  to  do  his  own  thinking.  The  amjde, 
well-organized  practice  in  computation  is  reenforced 
by  a  diagnostic-remedial  program. 


Yonkers-on-Hudton  5,  New  York 


World  Book  Company 

1  5,  New  York  Represented  by  C.  C.  Renidt 
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()IEST1()NS  v(I  lira  tors  osk  ohoiil 

BRITA^MCA  JINIOR 

(iiul  the  correct  ANSWERS 


Who  oun»  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR? 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc. 

Who  edits  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR? 

The  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  world-famous 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  his  staff. 

How  often  is  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR  revised? 
Britannica  Junior  undergoes  continuous 
revision  on  a  definite  year-by-year  program. 

In  what  way  is  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR  differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  juvenile  encyclopaedias? 
Britannica  Junior  is  a  reference  work  or¬ 
ganized  alphabetically  as  a  true  encyclo¬ 
paedia  with  a  definite  objective  ...  to  serve 
exclusively  the  interests  and  needs  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  age  children. 

Does  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR  contain  articles 
not  to  be  found  in  other  juvenile  reference 
works? 

Yes,  many.  This  is  possible  l)ecause  the  set 
is  not  “stretched”  to  include  material  of 
no  interest  or  value  to  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children. 

Why  do  you  feature  the  Index 
of  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR? 

Because  learning  to  use 
an  index  is  a  fundamental 
study  skill  and  the  Index 
of  Britannica  Junior  is 


designed  to  develop  this  skill  It  is  a  fact  and 
finding  Index.  It  is  the  key  to  more  than 
3600  main  articles,  contains  20,000  index 
entries  and  more  than  50,000  references. 

How  does  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR  develop 
good  study  habits  in  children? 

It  teaches  the  child  how  to  use  reference 
materials  ...  to  use  an  index  ...  to 
follow  directions  in  finding  material  .  .  . 
to  use  an  atlas  ...  to  use  independent 
source  material  ivritten  for  him  at  his  own 
level. 

Are  topics  in  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR  corre¬ 
lated  with  school  courses  of  study? 

Yes.  Curricular  material  and  courses  of 
study  for  every  section  of  the  United 
States  are  being  studied  constantly  by 
Britannica  Junior’s  editorial  staff. 

How  abreast  of  the  times 
is  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR? 

It  is  current  at  each 
printing. 

How  does  the  cost  of  a  set  of 
BRITANNICA  JUNIOR  com¬ 
pare  with  that  of  other  juve¬ 
nile  encyclopaedias? 

Britannica  Junior  is  less 
in  cost. 


Educational  Department 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  Inc. 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


E 
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Recent  Science  Books 


By  Rufus  D.  Reed 

state  Teachers  College,  Montclair 

College  Physics,  abridged  and  revised 
edition.  Henr>’  A.  Perkins.  Prentice 
Hall,  1943.  $4.00. 

The  book  is  intended  for  non¬ 
technical  students.  It  offers  complete 
explanations  of  principles  and  theo¬ 
retical  deductions  leaving  the  practical 
applications  and  demonstrations  to  the 
instructor.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  problems,  half  -without  answers. 
The  book  is  a  desirable  one  for  the 
high  school  library  as  it  affords  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  in  physics  for  the 
better  students. 

Vitalized  Physics.  Robert  H.  Carlton. 
College  Entrance  Book  Co.,  1943.  50^. 

The  book  attempts  to  secure  atten¬ 
tion  to  important  facts  by  use  of  red 
color  contrasts.  It  is  very  concise.  It 
contains  fundamentals  of  physics  ap¬ 
plied  to  war  implements.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  line  drawings.  It  contains 
numerous  problems.  It  has  many  de¬ 
sirable  features. 

Simplified  Physics.  Sidney  Aylmen 
Small  and  Charles  Ramsey  Clark.  E. 
P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1943.  $3.00. 

This  book  is  written  to  explain  to 
lay  readers  the  many  applications  of 
physics.  It  is  an  excellent  reference 
book  for  high  school  libraries. 

Prepare  Y  o  u  r  s  e  1  f — ^Physics  Experi¬ 
ments  With  Practical  Applications. 
Lawrence  E.  Tuleen,  George  S.  Por¬ 
ter,  and  Arthur  Houston.  Scott 
Foresman  &  Co.,  1943.  96<. 

The  sixty  practical  experiments  are 
distributed  over  the  areas  of  mechan¬ 
ics,  molecular  physics,  heat,  light, 
sound,  electricity  and  radio.  It  is  an 
excellent  laboratorv’  workbook. 

The  Physical  Sciences.  George  S.  Eby, 
Charles  L.  Waugh.  Herbert  E.  Welch, 
and  Burdette  H.  Buckingham.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  1943.  $2.28. 

Laboratory  Guide.  George  Eby,  Charles 
L.  Waugh,  Herbert  E.  Welch.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1943. 

The  textbook  is  predominently  ap¬ 
plied  physics  but  contains  a  little 
chemistry,  earth  science,  and  astron¬ 
omy.  It  is  entirely  descriptive.  The 
illustrations  and  teaching  aids  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  is  an  up-to-date  general  sci¬ 
ence  book.  The  laboratory  book  con¬ 
tains  many  excellent  experiments  for 
general  science  students. 

Fundamentals  of  Machines.  Charles  E. 
Dull  and  Ira  G.  Newlin.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  1943.  $2.00. 

Fundamentals  of  Electricity.  Charles 
E.  Dull  and  Michael  N.  Idelson. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co..  Inc.,  1943.  $2.00. 

These  books  are  adaptations  of  the 
book  Modern  Physics,  by  Mr.  Dull,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  preinduction 
courses.  Additions  have  been  made  to 


bring  the  data  up-to-date.  The  books 
also  contain  experiments  for  labora¬ 
tory  work  and  directions  for  demon¬ 
strations. 


Men  and  Women  Counselors  Needed 

.or  1944  summer  camp  season 
The  Jayson  Camps 
near  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 
Apply  now  to: 

Alfred  R.  Jayson,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED: 

An  energetic,  hard-working 

School  Mon  or  Woman 


for  an  executive  job  with  well- 
known  publishing  house.  Prefer 
person  between  30  years  and  45 
years  with  good  organizing  ca¬ 
pacity  and  ability  to  get  things 
done.  Good  salary,  challenging 
work.  State  experience,  present 
salary,  age,  family  dependents.  All 
answers  will  be  treated  as  abso¬ 
lutely  confidential.  Box  100,  c/o 
N.  J.  Educational  Review,  200 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Southern  State  Teachers’  Agency 

200  Sunrise  Highway 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Recommends  to  Positions  Everywhere 
Especially  New  York  State 
IV rite  for  Registration  Form 


COUNSELLORS  FOR  SUMMER  CAMP 

Men,  women,  married  couples  with  or 
without  children,  for  coeducational 
camp  in  Poconos.  Clientele  Jewish, 
counsellors  Christian  and  Jewish. 
Good  salaries.  For  more  information 
write  to  Mr.  Edwin  I.  Black. 

WM.  TILDEX  JR.  HIGH  SCHOOL 
66th  &  Elmwood  .\ve.,  Phila.  42,  Pa. 


1 - 1  1 _ 1 

p p  Y  A  MT  Teachers  Bureau  ^ 

B#  1  I  711.13  WITHERSPOON  BLDQ.  r«'’4«rs<l  outttsndiin 

Jf.  A.  Bryant  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  placement  and  counielling  (ervioee 

Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 

Managers  Pennypacker  tiiS  to  both  beginning  and  experi¬ 

enced  taachare  of  New  Jerwy  and  nearby  etatee.  Conetant  demand  for  taachert  throughout  the  year. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  B(dg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Tsachers — Every  day  in  the  year 
Services  free  to  schools  and  economical  for  teachers 

Kingeley  1745-1746  Pertonal,  discriminating  tervioe  E.  T.  Maloney,  Mgr. 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Aasocistlon  of  Teachers'  Agencies 

EstablUhed  1855  Charles  W.  Mnlford.  Prop. 

Sm  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34(b  and  35th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 

TEACHERS  NEEDED — ALL  KINDS.  Splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  tbemselvea 
and  you  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  you  the  guidance 
needed  so  you  can  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities.  Write  to  us  immediatelv. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  64th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN.  PENNA, 

Memi)er  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  .\gencies 

KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1889  Telephone  B.  F.  Mannion  1 

31  Union  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  Algonquin  4'17S6  M.  B.  Gosman-Mannion  >  Managers 

(Broadway  at  I6th  Street)  Home  Phone,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  477(i-J  ) 

Your  teachers  agency  should  be  reliable.  It  should  be  a  place  where  ybu  feel  at  home,  where 
you  are  known  and  welcome  and  where  keen  interest  is  shown  in  your  needs,  whether  they 
be  great  or  small.  We  invite  your  patronage  in  the  belief  that  you  will  like  the  personal, 
accommod.ning  spirit  of  our  service. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 

THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  National  Axsociation  of  Teachers’  Ayeneies 

EsT.tBi.isHED  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Proprietor 

Algonquin  4-<(M>7  70  FIFTH  AV'ENl'E,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y, 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 

All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 
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They’re  still  seeing  THIS  AMAZING  AMERICA 

Ot^  WffM/ 

Pearl  Harbor  stopped  sightseeing  travel— turned 
Greyhound  buses  to  the  urgent  job  of  carrying  war- 
manpower.  But  millions— in  the  armed  forces,  in 
allied  and  neighboring  nations— are  still  seeing  the 
fabulous  and  fascinating  U.  S.  A.  in  Greyhound’s 
Technicolor  film,  "This  Amazing  America”!  (More 
than  a  million  people  in  South  America  alone  have 
seen  the  film— it’s  in  the  U.  S.  Embassy  at  Moscow.) 


GREYHOUND 


It  is  only  a  stop-gap  for  today’s  travel-starved  millions 
—but  after  Viaory,  look  to  Greyhound  for  finer  sight¬ 
seeing  than  ever,  for  a  new  high  level  of  luxury  and 
convenience  in  highway  travel  to  all  of  America. 

NOTE;  Msmy  schools  b4sving  16  sssm.  sossmd  projtclors  art  amxious  to 
horrow  tb*  film,  "This  Amaximg  Amarica."  Bs$t  prints  art  not  tasy  to 
obtain— and  the  armed  forces  come  fast.  If  yon  like,  direct  yonr  rrgnest 
to  Greybossnd  Information  Center,  1505  N.  B.  C.  BssUding,  Cleveland, 
Ohio— tee’ll  do  osar  best  to  fill  it. 
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Mathematics  Texts  in  Wartime 

Special  War  Texts 


By  Virgil  S.  Mallory 
State  Teachers  College 
Montclair 


A  report  by  a  civilian  committee 
of  the  Pre-Induction  Training  Branch, 
Army  Supply  Forces,  emphasizes  the 
Army’s  need  for  men  who  can  compute 
with  accuracy  and  skill  and  who  Imow 
how  to  apply  elementary  mathematics 
in  practical  situations. 


1,009  Pre-Flight  Problems.  Thompson, 

Aiken.  Harper  Brothers,  New  York. 

160  pp.  Paper  $.88.  Cloth  $1.20. 

This  is  a  fertile  source  of  problem 
material  for  motivation  in  mathe¬ 
matics  classes.  While  many  of  the 
problems  are  suitable  for  use  in  the 
ninth  grade,  the  text  can  well  be  used 
in  the  upper  grades. 


Arithmetic  Refresher  for  High  Schools. 
Mallory.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
63  pp. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  SALARY  LOAN 
$l00-$200-$300 

Borrow  by  mail  without  endorsers 


Has  your  budget  been  unexpectedly  up¬ 
set?  Would  $100  or  $200  cash  help  you 
out  of  your  difficulty?  Household  Finance 
offers  teachers  with  steady  positions  an 
opportunity  to  borrow  simply  and  privately 
— and  to  repay  in  convenient  monthly  in¬ 
stalments.  You  may  even  obtain  your  loan 
and  make  all  your  payments  by  mail. 

You  need  no  security  to  borrow  at  House¬ 
hold.  We  lend  on  vour  character  and  earn¬ 


ing  ability.  No  salary  assignment  is  taken. 
No  endorsers  are  needed.  We  ask  no  embar¬ 
rassing  questions  of  principal,  fellow  teach¬ 
ers  or  friends. 


Find  hnr*  th«  cash  loon  you  nood 


J 


Chooto  Your  Monthly  Foymont  Horo 


$25 

50 

75 


100 

125 

150 


200 

250 

300 


3 

payments 

4 

payments 

6 

payments 

s 

payments 

JO 

payments 

22 

payments 

$  8.75 

$  6.65 

17.51 

13.29 

%  9.08 

$  6.97 

$  5.71 

26.26 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

%  7.31 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

105.04 

79.75 

54.46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

Repay  on  best  plan  for  you 

You  may  repay  your  loan  on  the  schedule 
that  suits  you  best.  The  table  below  shows 
some  of  the  many  payment  plans  you  may 
choose  from.  The  sooner  you  repay  the  less 
your  loan  costs.  A  $100  loan  repaid  in  six 
monthly  instalments  of  $18.1,5 
each  costs  $8.90,  if  repaid  in  four 
monthly  instalments  of  $26.58 
each  the  cost  is  $6.32.  Please  ap¬ 
ply  for  your  loan  at  the  nearest 
Household  Finance  office.  Or  send 
the  coupon  for  full  information 
about  borrowing  by  mail. 


WE  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  loans  in 
full,  if  payment  .e  made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will  be 
reduced  if  payments  are  made  ahead  of  schedule.  Payments 
include  charges  at  the  rate  ^ 

I'M  JERSEY _ 


NT.  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCS  CORPORATION 


Household’s  booklets 
used  in  schools 


Household’s  practical  booklets  on 
money  management  and  better 
buymanship  are  helping  families 
to  buy  wisely  and  sf)end  wisely. 
Many  schools  use  these  helpful 
guides  in  their  home  economics 
classes.  Ask  or  write  for  free 
sample  copies. 


PCRSOMAL  LOANS  $20  TO  $300 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

r  CSTABLISMCO  1B78 


CSTABLISMCO  1876 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 

Orange — 2nd  FL, 

Main  &  Uay  Bldg.. 

:  Orange  5-2131 


Camden — 4th  Floor. 

Broad  way -Stevens 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7940 
License  .Vo.  641 


Sth  FI..  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7030 
License  .Vo.  64Z 


Elizabeth — 7ih  FI., 
Albender  Bldg., 

Ph.:  Elizabeth  3-4343 
License  .Vo.  687 
Post  Office  Zone  4 


Hackensack— 6th  FI.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Building. 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2-3648 
License  Vo.  686 
Jersey  City— 5th  FI., 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.. 

Phone:  Jrl.  2-0131 
License  No.  643 
Post  Office  Zone  6 
Newaek — 4th  FI.. 

Nati  Newartc  Bldg., 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-5412 
License  No.  289 
Post  Office  Zone  2 


License  No.  679 
Passaic— 2nd  FI.. 

654  Main  Ave. 

Ph.:  Passaic  2-8818 
License  Vo.  690 
Patkrson — 2nd  FI.. 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-J220 
License  No.  659 
Poet  Office  Zone  1 


Pbeth  Amboy— 6th  FI.. 
Perth  Amboy  National 
Baiok  Bldg.. 

Phj  Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
License  Vo.  691 
Tbenton.— ^th  FI., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 

Bldg.,  28  W.  SUte 


Ph.:  'Trenton  5158 
License  No.  660 
Post  Office  Z<Mic  8 
Union  City— 2Dd  FI., 
3d(M)  Bcrgenline  Ave. 
Ph.i  UNion  3-2146 
License  No.  700 


Cell  et  or  p,inne  the  neerest  Household  ogUe  or  meU  this  coupon  m  nearest  ojice.  Ail  negotietione  con  be  completed  by  moil. 


FRH  SOOKin  AND  APPUCATION  HANK— MkU  thia  coupon  whether  you  wieh  an  immediate  loan  or  not. 
You  never  know  when  thia  information  will  come  in  handy.  If  immediate  loan  ia  wanted,  atate  amount  deaired 
Houskholo  Finance  CcatroRATioN 

Nmmt . 


This  book  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
emergency  demands  for  special  work 
in  arithmetic  for  all  high  school  pupik, 
including  those  in  sequential  counei 
Diagnostic  test  items  are  keyed  to 
remedial  practice  work. 

Mathematics  for  Victory.  Mallory.  Benj. 

H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  430  pp. 

This  emergency  general  math^ 
matics  text  can  be  used  as  either  a 
first  or  second  course  in  general  math¬ 
ematics.  The  preface  states  that  the 
topics  treated  have  basic  value  not  only 
to  boys  entering  the  armed  services  but 
to  girls  who  replace  men  in  industry. 
A  slide  rule  and  a  geometry  tool 
accompany  the  book. 


(Mail  to  nearest  office— addreaaea  above) 
Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure: 
“How  a  Teacher  Can  Get  a  Loan."  I 
understand  this  request  places  me  under 
no  cfeligatioa  to  negotiate  a  loan. 


NJ6 


Addtttt . 

City . 

Amount  I  witk  la  tarraw  (. 


.far. 


Spherical  Trigonometry 

Spherical  Trigonometry.  Freilich,  Shan- 
holt,  Seidlin.  Silver  Burdett  Co.  140 
pp.  $1.28. 

This  book  was  prepared  by  high 
school  teachers  specifically  for  hi^ 
school  use.  It  contains  an  adequate 
introduction  to  the  geometry  of  the 
sphere. 


Elements  of  Trigonometry,  Plane  and 
Spherical,  with  Applications.  Kells, 
Kern,  Bland,  Orleans.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.  3W  pp. 

A  modification  of  a  college  text  for 
use  in  high  school. 


Sequential  Mathematics 


Clear  Thinking — An  Approach  Througk 
Plane  Geometry,  Revised  Editioa 
Snell,  Crawford.  Harper  Brothen, 
New  York.  355  pp. 

This,  as  does  the  earlier  edition, 
gives  an  approach  to  reasoning  de¬ 
cidedly  different  from  the  conventional 
plane  geometry  text.  Review  exercises 
in  algebra  and  arithmetic  are  given. 

(Continued  next  page) 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

>r  Teachers 


Jot 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR 
Begins  Monday,  June  36th 
Closes  Friday,  August  4th 
Temple  University  presents  a  complete 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  34th  Summer  Session  for 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  If  you  require  credits  for  certi¬ 
fication,  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  you  wiU  find  that  the  Temple  Sum¬ 
mer  Session  is  ideally  suited  to  your  needs. 
The  regular  University  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  in  addition  to  its  educational 
advantages,  the  University — and  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  environs — offer  many 
cultural  recreational  opportunities.  You’ll 
tnjoy  sptndiug  u  Summtr  m  PhiUdtIphiuI 


TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 


Pbiludolpbis 


WRITE  for  iUmttrutod  tooiltl  which  tU- 
tcriCti  iho  muuy  udwmutts  of  At  TtmpU 
Summtr  Staton  for  1944.  Addrtu  OgUt  •/ 
Ao  Kttittrur,  Brood  ood  Momitomon 
Aoinut,  PhiUdtIphio,  Po. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


SICKNESS  AND 
ACCIDENT  BILLS 
FOR  1944  ! 


S  'ea/tfiff  (h/npa/tf/ 

O>AN0  tAFIDS.  MlCHK>AN 

wolii.ii's  i\  IM  iti  i<  \ll^4. 

Manufacturers  of  TKeotr^.  Ajd'tO'i><m.  Churct*  T»o'>'P''  to*  ond  Stadium  Seott'’^ 

B-o»'<h  Offrce  ■■  rt  0-  »•  *“•  P-  .  oo'  ’ 


New  Plmne  Geometry,  Revised  Edition. 

Mallory.  BenJ.  H.  Sanborn  k.  Co. 

486  pp. 

The  revision  consists  mainly  in  im¬ 
provement  of  the  end-of-chapter  ob¬ 
jective  tests,  the  addition  of  review 
exercises  in  algebra  and  geometry,  and 
of  vector  problems  in  air  and  sea 
navigation. 

Solid  Geometry.  Seymour,  Smith.  The 

Macmillan  Co.  263  pp.  $1.60. 

An  excellent  text  in  solid  geometry. 
A  feature  of  interest  to  many  teachers 
is  the  short  introduction  to  spherical 
trigonometry  in  which  the  solution  of 
oblique  spherical  triangles  is  effected 
by  the  use  of  right  spherical  triangles. 


Mathematics— cont. 


Solid  Geometry,  Revised  Edition.  Mal¬ 
lory.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

A  revision  of  the  Stone-Mallory 
Solid  Geometry.  Global  geometry  is 
treated  through  an  elementary  treat¬ 
ment  of  map  projections. 

Statistics.  Schorling,  Clark,  Lankford. 
World  Book  Co.  76  pp.  $.44. 

This  is  a  short  high  school 


course 

in  the  collecting,  organizing,  and  in¬ 
terpreting  of  data.  The  data  used  are 
modem  and  interesting.  Many  teachers 
will  wish  to  use  this  text  in  high  school 
classes. 


J.  HIS  reassuring  notation  can  be  made  by 
every  one  of  the  thousands  of  teachers  who 
hold  a  P-H  (Peerless-Hospital)  Certificate. 
It  gives  them  health  and  accident  protection 
for  the  entire  year  .  . .  including  vacations. 

The  P-H  Certificate  provides  generous 
benefits — $535  per  day  for  every  day  in  the 
hospital,  $25.00  per  week  for  confining 
sickness.  Also  many  other  benefits  for  con¬ 
valescence,  quarantine,  non-confining  sick¬ 
ness  and  total  or  partial  accident  disability. 
P-H  protection  covers  all  diseases  and  all 
accidents. 

Find  out  about  the  full  protection  ob¬ 
tainable  through  this  generous  plan  that 
costs  less  than  10c  a  day !  Send  coupon  now. 


(^meucan  cransmansmp 
still  serves  youn^  America 


^T^HEY  learned  the  lessons  of  liberty  in  thousands  of 
classrooms,  at  desks  and  seats  made  by  American 
Seating  Company  craftsmen. 

Now,  these  young  men  learn  the  stern  arts  of  air  war¬ 
fare  on  the  stout  airplane  wings  produced  by  the  same 
"American”  artistry.  And  many  of  the  most  famous 
combat  and  trainer  planes  are  equipped  with  pilot  seats 
designed  and  built  by  American  Seating  Company. 

With  Viaory,  these  men  will  return— our  solid  citi¬ 
zens  of  tomorrow. 

Then,  they  will  demand  the  best  in  public  seating 
for  enriched  educational,  religious  and  recreational 
programs  which  they  will  do  much  to  shape.  "American” 
will  satisfactorily  supply  those  needs  as  they  have  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 


!•*'  ...» 


Buy  War  Bonds 
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For  The  Young  Reader 

And  His  Teacher 


Hy  Marion  L.  Little 

Stale  Teachers  CoHeRe,  Cilasslstru 


Kcfreshiiig  'uleas  and  viewiM>iiils 
abound  in  the  194‘i  readers  and  ref¬ 
erences  for  elementary  scht)ol  chililren 
and  teachers. 


For  the  Teacher 

Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic  School 
Subjects.  FernaJd,  Grace  M.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  1943.  349  pages.  $3.50. 

Specific  descriptions  of  effective  help 
for  the  intelligent  child  who  does  not 
learn  by  ordinary  methods.  Adequate 
support  from  statistical  studies  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  progress  over  periods  from  5 
to  20  years.  A  “must”  for  the  teacher 
who  craves  refreshment  in  educational 
writings.  Informal,  even  humorous. 
Illustrated. 


A  book  to  follow  any  basal  third 
reader.  Will  stimulate  and  satisfy  cu¬ 
riosity  ab<»ut  aviation.  Designed  to 
develop  fundamental  vocabulary.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 


R<‘adiiiK  for  Interest  Series.  Witty, 
Paul,  and  others.  Heath,  1942. 


Beautifully  illustrated  basic  series. 
Humorous.  Interesting.  Teachers’  man¬ 
uals.  Work  books.  Pre-primer  through 
grade  7. 


RidiiiK  the  Air.  Sickels,  Dorothy  Judd. 
American,  1943.  144  pages. 

A  simplified  text  on  the  history  and 
principle's  of  aviatie>n.  Importance  of 
gledial  geography  made  plain.  3-4 
graile  vocabulary. 

The  t'harm  String.  Palenske,  Bess  To- 
rian,  and  Wilson,  Howard  E.,  e'dit. 
American,  1943.  128  pages. 

Karly  history  of  the  UnittHl  Stales. 
Boys  ami  girls  adve'iiluring  in  authe'ii- 
lie  settings.  Intermediate. 

Wagons  Away!  Phillips,  Josephine  E., 
and  Wilson,  Howard  E.,  edit. 

The  westward  movement  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  Ohio  across  northwestern 
{Continued  on  Page  l.SOi 


Teaching  the  Child  to  Read.  Bond,  Guy 
L.,  and  Eva.  Macmillan,  1943.  356 
pages. 

At  last  a  reading  methods  text  that 
Iwgins  with  the  child!  Consistent  in 
presenting  children’s  needs  as  the  basis 
of  the  reading  program  at  all  levels. 
Reference  lists. 

Learning  to  Read  Through  Experience. 

Lamoreaux,  Lillian  A.,  and  Lee,  Dor¬ 
ris  May.  Appleton  Century,  1943.  204 
pages. 

Clarifies  procedures  of  developing 
basic  reading  abilities  upon  a  back¬ 
ground  of  planned  experiences.  Illus¬ 
trations  offer  unique  help  in  evaluating 
content  and  conslructi«)n  of  reading 
charts. 

Remedial  Reading.  Triggs,  Frances 
Oralind.  Minnesota  Press,  1943.  219 
pages.  $2.50. 

Suggestions  that  really  “work”  in 
helping  high  school  and  college  stu¬ 
dents  to  improve  reading. 

For  the  Young  Reader 
Days  a4id  Deeds.  Gray,  William  S.,  and 
Arbuthnot,  May  Hill.  Scott  Fores- 

man,  1943.  380  pages. 

People  and  Progress.  Gray,  William  S., 
and  Arbuthnot,  May  Hill.  Scolt 

Foresman,  1943.  380  pages. 

'I’he  fifth  and  sixth  gra«le  basic 

readers  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation 
Series  contain  a  well  balanced  col¬ 

lection  of  stories  tm  westward  expan¬ 
sion,  Norway  during  the  present  war. 
South  American  history,  history  of 
modern  inventions. 

Hello,  David.  Hanna,  Paul  R.,  and  An¬ 
derson,  Genevieve.  Scott  Foresman, 
1943.  160  pages.  63^  net. 

Easy  second  grade.  Social  studies. 
Provides  vicarious  experiences  in  de- 
^  eloping  the  ability  to  make  wider 
adjustments. 

Planes  for  Bob  and  Andy.  Huber,  Mi¬ 
riam  Blanton:  Salisbury,  Frank  See¬ 
ly;  Gates,  Arthur  I.  Macmillan,  1943. 
352  pages. 


rhe  1944  lOmPTOn  s 


Ready 

To  Rniuier  Euery 
School  Question— Quichly— Completely 


Continuously  revised — constantly  improved — always  a  step  ahead — 
the  1944  Compton’s  gives  the  latest  facts  and  up-to-the-minute  infor¬ 
mation.  The  famous  Fact-Index  places  all  instantly  at  your  finger  tips. 


Carefully  planned  to  present  all  subjects  on  the  grade  level  where 
most  frequently  used.  As  always,  Compton's  provides: 

More  material  for  all  elementary  grades,  more  simply  and  more 
interestingly  written  and  with  more  understandable  illustrations 
— Also,  more  of  the  type  of  information  needed  on  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  level 

Compton's  Pictured  Encylopedia,  the  “balanced,”  long  serving 
school  encyclopedia,  with  its  simple,  fascinating  style — 

Speeds  and  encourages  the  slow  reader  and  enlarges  the  horizon 
of  the  pupil  with  exceptional  reading  ability 


tUe  ckiU/i.  muuL  '"'Roont  to.  Q>ui€o" wUk  QomfUo*t'4. 

Still  the  lowest  priced  standard  accepted  school  encyclopedia. 
Terms  to  suit  your  convenience.  Write  for  prices  to: 


Arthur  Perkins,  Eastern  Manager 

7-11  E.  44th  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY  Chicago  10,  Illinois 
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PENSIONS 

YOU'LL  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THIS 


By  John  A.  W ood,  3rd,  Si’rrelary, 

Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 

Bequests  -The  Trustees  wish  to 
give  public  recognition  of  two  liequests 
that  have  been  received  this  year. 

Elizabeth  C.  Root  of  Easton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  sister  of  a  former  Newark 
teacher,  James  A.  Root,  who  died  in 
January,  1927,  left  common  stocks 
which  the  Trustees  have  sold,  worth 
slightly  over  $5000. 

The  Estate  of  Kate  McLaughlin,  a 
former  Jersey  City  teacher  who  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  quarterly  annuity  under 
the  old  Teachers’  Retirement  Fund, 
left  to  the  Fund  between  $75  and  $100 
of  allowance  accrued  to  the  date  of 
Miss  McLaughlin’s  death. 

Options  at  Retirement — When  a 
member  retires  several  important  per¬ 
sonal  decisions  have  to  be  made.  Any 
retirement  must  be  applied  for.  It  is 
noL  granted  unless  an  application  is 
filed.  The  member  has  to  decide  not 
only  when  he  has  to  retire,  but  in  what 
form  he  should  take  his  retirement 
benefits.  The  following  suggestions 
will  apply  to  most  cases. 


When  an  unmarried  teacher  retires, 
with  no  dependents,  the  decision  is 
(]uite  simple.  He  should  take  the  larg¬ 
est  income  that  the  law  provides.  This 
income  is  payable  monthly.  All  bene¬ 
fits  stop  when  the  retired  member  dies, 
whether  he  lives  twenty  years  or  twenty 
days  after  retirement. 

If  a  retiring  member  has  debts  or 
mortgages  that  are  not  fully  dis¬ 
charged,  he  should  be  sure  to  set  his 
scale  of  living  so  as  to  amortize  his 
obligations  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
those  dependent  upon  him  out  of  an 
income  reduced  by  retirement.  Option 
1  provides  for  the  paying  in  a  lump 
sum,  in  cash,  at  death,  all  of  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  own  savings  and  whatever  State 
reserves  have  not  been  received 
since  retirement.  Each  month  that  the 
retired  member  lives  and  receives  a 
check  from  the  Fund  the  amount  of 
the  lump  sum  payable  at  death  is  re¬ 
duced  by  the  amount  of  that  check 
so  the  Option  1  benefit  is  in  the  form 
of  a  reducing  term  insurance. 


When  a  member  retires  and  has 
dependents,  he  may  accept,  under  Op¬ 
tions  4,  3  or  2,  a  reduced  allowance 
during  his  life  so  as  to  provide  a  life 
income  to  his  defiendent  Iwgiiming  at 
his  death  if  the  dependent  person, 
named  in  the  application  for  retire¬ 
ment,  survives  him. 

The  extent  to  which  a  member’s 
maximum  allowance  is  reduced  in  or¬ 
der  t«>  provide  this  form  of  benefit 
depends  upon  the  age  of  the  benefici¬ 
ary  and  upon  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  income  that  the  yierson  who 
retires  wishes  his  beneficiary  to  receive 
after  his  death.  When  a  member  con- 
templates  retirement,  various  available 
combinations  uill  be  quoted  on  re¬ 
quest.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  such  a  request  be  made  before 
the  retiring  member  makes  his  decision 
about  what  option,  if  any,  he  tvants. 

It  is  not  always  recommended  that 
a  member  retire  when  he  stops  teach¬ 
ing  het'ause  of  ill  health.  If  a  teacher 
member  of  the  Fund  has  no  depend¬ 
ents  and  becomes  stricken  so  as  to 
have  a  short  life  expectancy,  such  a 
ttacher  should  not  retire  at  all,  but 
should  leave  to  his  estate  or  his  l)ene- 
ficiary  his  accumulated  contributions, 
to  be  paid  as  a  death  claim  so  as  to 
meet  hospital  and  funeral  expenses.  If 
the  illness  is  of  probable  long  duration, 
{Continued  on  next  (tage) 


BUY  WYR  BONDS 

The  money  you  invest  in  war  bonds  will 
buy  boml)ers.  The  more  bonds  you  buy, 
the  sooner  will  come  the  day  of  victory. 

PVBLIC  t^SERVICE 

- * 

_ A-978S 

*  Buy  Vnited  States  Bar  Savings  Bonds  ami  Stamps  ★ 
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Our  Global  World 

Bp  Grace  Croyle  Hankins 


Distances  are  shrinking;  age-old  barriers  of  moun¬ 
tains,  oceans,  and  deserts  have  less  significance.  To¬ 
morrow’s  world  will  be  an  air-age  world. 

Your  students  are  tomorrow’s  men  and  women.  “Our 
Global  World’’  is  a  new  brief  Geography  for  the  Air 
Age.  It  looks  forward  to  tomorrow  and  at  the  same 
time  takes  into  consideration  the  realities  of  today. 

In  picture  and  text  this  new  book  briefly  but  clearly 
discusses  map  reading,  topography,  climate,  weather, 
natural  regions,  populations,  economic  development, 
and  natural  resources  of  the  world,  all  points  of  which 
are  but  a  few  days  away  from  your  airport. 

More  than  one  hundred  photographs  and  maps,  some 
of  them  full-page,  make  this  brief  course  timely  and 
exciting. 

For  supplementary  use  in  any  social-science  course. 
Use  it  now. 


Examination  copy,  $1  postpaid; 
regular  list  price.  $1.32 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Boston  Toronto  London 
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Schoolwomen  at  Newark 


disability  retirement  with  or  without 
option  should  be  applied  for.  Two 
years  after  a  member  last  con¬ 
tributes,  his  membership  ceases 
and  he  no  longer  has  the  right 
to  apply  for  retirement. 


New  Jersey.  Illustrated  with  lively 
drawings  by  Gertrude  Howe.  Inter¬ 
mediate. 


China  Book  Week 


In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  the  International 
Relations  Board  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association  is  sponsoring  a 
China  Book  Week,  to  be  celebrated  in 
school,  college  and  public  libraries 
March  25-31,  1944.  This  is  the  second 
“week”  in  a  series  of  at  least  three. 
British  Book  Week  was  observed  in 
October,  1943,  and  Russian  Book 
Week  is  slated  for  May  1-7,  1944. 
For  further  information  and  materials 
apply  to  Public  Relations  Division, 
American  Library  Association,  520 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Let’s  Do  It  Now  Series.  Eva  Knox  Ev¬ 
ans.  West  Georgia  College,  1943. 

Documents  of  community  improve¬ 
ment  in  rural  Georgia.  Such  com¬ 
monplace  topics  as,  “Let’s  Raise  Pigs,” 
“Let’s  Plant  Grass,”  and  “The  Doctor 
Is  Coming,”  are  developed  through 
cooperative  effort  within  country 
schools.  Primary.  Illustrated. 

Here  and  There  with  Henry.  Tippett, 
James  S.  World  Book,  1943.  250 
pages. 

The  long  popular  Henry  advances 
with  his  friends  through  a  series  of 
picnics,  Hallowe’en  parties,  adventures 
with  a  steam  roller,  and  caveman 


A  Helpful  Hint 


JPIK  il  hildren  love  to  play  at  what  grownups 

iinSli  there  may  be  an  idea 

^  I  I  here  for  your  mothers  having  a  hard 

II  getting  their  children  to  eat.  .  .  . 

We  are  told  that  combat  troops  and 
munitions  workers  say  that  the  big 
treat  of  Wrigley’s  Spearmint  in  their  rations  and  lunch  boxes  seems 
to  help  them  actually  cat  with  better  appetite  for  no  other  reason 
than  just  because  they  know  this  little  welcome  stick  of  Gum  is 
there  waiting  for  them  to  get  through,  to  enjoy.  .  .  .  Our  helpful 
hint,  therefore,  is  as  simple  as  this.  But  now  is  a  fine  time  to  tell  you 
about  it — isn’t  it?  When  Chewing  Gum  has  become  so  scarce,  you 
can  hardly  get  it.  .  .  .  It  may  be  a  good  little  tip,  however,  to  keep 
in  the  back  of  your  head.  ...  At  present,  chewing  Gum  has  proved 
helpful  in  so  many  ways  to  so  many  millions  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
in  factories  and  to  the  public  generally,  a  shortage  is  not  odd.  Nor 
is  it  strange  that  the  scarcity  would  show  up  most  in  a  popular,  qual¬ 
ity  Gum  like  Wriglcy’s  Spearmint. 

Under  war  conditions,  we  just  can  not  produce  more  Gum  .  .  . 
unless  we  lower  our  quality,  which  we  will  not  do.  So,  we  urge 
that  every  available  stick  of  Wrigley’s  Spearmint  be  chewed  only 
when  and  where  it  is  really  needed. 


The  New  Jersey  Schoolwomen’* 

Club  will  hold  its  winter  luncheon  at 
Kresge’s  Department  Store  at  Newark, 

N.  J.,  on  February  5,  1944.  An  elab¬ 
orate  program  has  been  planned  to 
promote  sociability  among  the  group. 

The  club’s  aim  at  this  meeting  is  that 
the  Schoolwomen  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  shall  become  better  acquainted. 

The  committee  for  this  event  are 
the  following:  Miss  Sarah  Perry,  I  J,j 
President;  Miss  Hannah  L.  Foster,  I  q 
Miss  Myrtle  Hununer,  Miss  Kate  Me-  I 
Auliffe,  Miss  Janet  D.  Riddick,  Mis*  | 
Clara  J.  Ellsworth,  Miss  Sadie  Lipson, 
Chairman. 


games. 

Basic  Science  Education  Series.  Parker, 
Bertha  Morris,  edit.  Row  Peterson, 
1943.  40  pages  each. 

Truly  charming.  Accurately  col¬ 
ored  pictures.  Well  edited  “Unitexts” 
on  plants,  animals  and  the  soil. 


FOR  THE  SAME 
FINE  BRADLEY  COLORS 


Milton  Bradley  Water  Colors,  long  famous 
for  quality  and  beauty,  are  easier  to  store 
and  use  in  this  new  Victory  box. 


You’ll  like  this  practiral,  good  looking  box. 
Born  of  the  metal  shortage,  it  has  ad¬ 
vantages  of  its  own  that  you’ll  appreciate: 

1.  Removable  wooden  tray.  The  user 
takes  out  the  tray  when  he  uses  it, 
keeping  the  inside  of  the  box  clean 
and  dry.  Convenience  is  thus  com¬ 
bined  with  long  life  for  the  box. 

2.  Extra  apace  in  tray.  There  is  enough 
extra  space  in  the  tray  to  permit  space 
between  the  metal  pans.  Paints  can't 
get  mixed  by  daubing  over  the  edge 
of  close-together  pans. 

3.  They  atore  better.  The  wooden  tray 
gives  the  entire  container  extra  sturdi¬ 
ness.  In  storage,  the  boxes  cannot 
collapse,  causing  sticking  of  the  paint 
to  the  lid. 


THE  BRADLEY  B-1  BOX  is  illustrated.  It 
contains  eight  pans  of  paint  and  two  metak 
white  enameled  mixing  trays.  Available 
with  or  without  brush.  Other  Bradley  boxes 
of  this  same  type  contain  4  to  16  pans. 

Write  for  full  details.  An  attractive  new 
folder  shows  the  B-1  Box  in  full  color. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD  2,  MASSACHUSETTS 
200  Fifth  Avenue  811  So.  Wabash  Avenue 

New  York  10,  N.  Y.  Chicago  5,  lllirtoie 
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Commercial  Teachers 
At  Trenton 


BUILD  READING  PDWER  WITH  THE  LAIDLAW  BASIC  READERS 


The  High  School  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  of  New  Jersey  will 
meet  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton, 
at  10:30  A.  M.  on  Saturday,  Feb.  5, 
according  to  Miss  Marie  Maurel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association.  Speakers  on 
the  all-day  program  are  John  H.  Boss- 
hart,  commissioner  of  education; 
Charles  W.  Hamilton,  assistant  in  sec¬ 
ondary  education  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Inctruction;  Thomas 
R.  Jones,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Paul 
Loser,  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Trenton;  Harry  Q.  Packer,  supervisor 
of  distributive  education,  Millville; 
Lloyd  H.  Jacobs,  state  supervisor  of 
distributive  education.  Department  of 
Public  Instruction;  and  John  A.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  assistant  commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Reservations  for  the  luncheon 
should  be  made  through  Spencer  B. 
Ames,  secretary,  Hamilton  Junior 
High  School,  Elizabeth. 

The  NJEA  Radio  Committee  has 
arranged  to  broadcast  a  part  of  the 

Erogram  over  station  WTTM,  Trenton, 
rom  12:15  to  12:45  P.  M. 


Pre-Primer 

JACK  AND  NANCY 
AT  HOME 

Primer 

ON  THE  WAY 
TO  STORYIAND 

Book  One 

MAKING 

STORYBOOK  FRIENDS 

Book  Two 
STORIES  WE  LIKE 

Book  Three 

CHILDREN 

EVERYWHERE 

Book  Four 

ON  THE  TRAIL 
OF  ADVENTURE 

Book  Five 

THE  WORLD 
AROUND  US 

Book  Six 

FROM  EVERY  LAND 


This  popular  and  successful  series  develops  readiness  for 
curricular  reading  and  gives  pupils  the  foundation  to  read 
easily  and  comprehendingly  in  their  other  fields  of  study, 
because: 

1.  A  reading  readiness  program  at  the  beginning  of  each 
grade  helps  lay  the  foundation  for  outstanding  reading 
achievement. 

The  teaching  plan  provides  for  teaching  reading  skills 
in  each  grade  and  stresses  specific  objectives  and  sug¬ 
gested  procedure  that  will  assure  pupil  growth  from 
grade  to  grade. 

The  content  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  trains  the  pupil 
for  curricular  reading — the  true  test  of  any  reading 
series. 

4.  A  speech  improvement  program,  based  on  a  phonetic 
test  chart,  emphasizes  correct  speech  habits  and  facili¬ 
tates  interpretive  reading. 


2. 


S. 


Write  for  Further  Information 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

221  Fourth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  3 


A  HOLDEN  BOOK  COVER 

is  a  “Hard-shelled**  Jacket 

fitting  a  School  Textbook  in  a  snug,  tight 
Grip  that  strengthens  and  supports  the 
bindings,  lessens  the  ragged-edged,  dilapi¬ 
dated  appearance,  repels  moisture  from 
perspiring  hands  and  receives  the  Wear 
instead  of  the  book.  Reduces  Textbook 
Cost,  per  Pupil,  per  Year. 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 


MXLES  a  HOLDEN.  Preaident 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FEBRUARY,  1944 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Bosshart  Appoints 
County  Superintendents 

state  Education  Commis- 
•sioner  John  H.  Bosshart’s 
nominations  for  county  su¬ 
perintendents  of  schools  in 
Hudson,  Passaic,  Bergen  and 
Salem  Counties  were  ap¬ 
proved  on  January  7  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Kenneth  F.  Woodbury,  su¬ 
pervising  principal  of  the 
Weehawken  public  schools, 
was  named  to  the  Hudson 
post;  William  H.  Flaharty, 
super\’ising  principal  of  the 
Vineland  -  Landis  Township 
public  schools,  to  the  Passaic 
po.st;  Roy  R.  Zimmerman  of 
Hackensack  was  reappointed 
as  Bergen  superintendent 
and  Albert  C.  Shuck  was  re¬ 
appointed  as  Salem  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Mr.  Woodbury  succeeds 
Austin  H.  Updyke  while  Mr. 
Flaharty  follows  Edward  W. 
tlajrison  who  has  filled  the 
Pas.saic  County  superintend¬ 
ency  for  .18  years. 


Guttenberg  Teachers 
Receive  Bonus 

The  Guttenberg  Board  of 
Education  recently  granted 
each  employee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  a  bonus  of  $100. 
Fifty  dollars  was  paid  in  De¬ 
cember  and  the  remaining 
fifty  dollars  is  to  be  paid  in 
June.  Mr.  Joseph  Weber  is 
president  of  the  Board  of 
Education  ajid  Miss  Helen 
Callagee  is  president  of  Gut¬ 
tenberg  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Radio  Service 
For  Teachers 

Because  it  believes  that  ed¬ 
ucationally  valuable  network 
programs  are  not  being  util¬ 
ized  fully,  the  Federal  Radio 
Education  Committee  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  monthly  educa¬ 
tional  radio  program  listing 
ser\’ice.  'Twenty-seven  net¬ 
work  programs  are  on  the 
first  list  which  has  been  sent 
to  all  state  .superintendents  of 
schools,  and  distributed  to  the 
teachers  of  the  nation.  Yard¬ 
sticks  used  by  the  committee 
in  selecting  programs  are 
“educational  significance,  pro¬ 
gram  quality,  and  instruction¬ 
al  adaptability.’’ 


Leon  Mones,  principal  of 
Cleveland  Junior  High 
School,  Newark,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  article  “Other 
Matters  On  Which  I  Rate 
Teachers”  appearing  in  the 
January  issue  of  “The  Clear¬ 
ing  House.” 


Lincoln  School,  Lyndhurst,  Backs  War  Effort 


Trenton  Asks  For 
Increments 

The  Trenton  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  presented  the 
Board  of  Education,  at  its 
January  meeting,  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  flat  $200  a  year 
increase  and  establishment 
of  a  uniform  $150  a  year  in¬ 
crement  for  the  city’s  school 
teachers.  It  was  noted  in  a 
petition  from  the  Association 
that  the  salary  schedule  was 
adopted  in  1925  and  has  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  since,  ex¬ 
cept  for  minor  modifications. 


Housman  Writes 
Pension  Supplement 

Ida  E.  Housman  of  A.  J. 
Demarest  High  School  at  Ho¬ 
boken  has  just  released  a 
supplement  (1938-1943)  to 
her  previous  publication 
“Pension  Facts  For  Teach¬ 
ers.”  The  supplement  brings 
her  book  up  to  date  and  pro¬ 
vides  important  pension  in¬ 
formation  for  New  Jersey 
teachers.  The  supplement 
and  the  book  are  published 
by  the  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany. 


Earl  William  Seibert,  guid¬ 
ance  director  and  psycholo¬ 
gist  of  Belleville  schools  is 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
“Reading  Reactions  for  Va¬ 
ried  Types  of  Subject  Mat¬ 
ter.” 


Child  Labor  Held 
School  Problem 

The  phenomenal  rise  in  the 
number  of  minors  between  12 
and  18  years  old  who  have 
quit  school  to  go  to  work — 
many  at  abnormally  high 
wages — poses  a  serious  post¬ 
war  problem  involving  liter¬ 
acy  and  the  maintenance  of 
former  high  educational  stan¬ 
dards  throughout  the  country, 
well  known  educators  declar¬ 
ed  recently. 

Their  comment  followed  re¬ 
lease  of  a  report  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  year  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  revealing  that  in 
many  communities  there  have 
been  increases  of  500  to  700 
per  cent  in  the  number  of 
working  children.  The  report 
pointed  out  that  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  exact  figures,  but 
estimates  are  that  4,0()0,000 
children  were  at  work  last 
summer  in  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  at  least  3,000,000 
are  now  employed,  of  whom 
about  750,0(K)  are  under  16 
years  of  age. 


Willis  Sutton,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
for  many  years,  took  over 
his  new  duties  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Georgia  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  on  January 
1,  1944. 


New  Heads  of  Local  and  County  Associations 


Bergen  County 

Ridgefield  Park  Teachers’ 
Assn. — Pearl  C.  Mackey. 
Burlington  County 

Burlington  County  Teach¬ 
ers’  Assn. — Marion  Rodney. 
Hudson  County 
Hoboken  Teachers*  Assn. — 
Joseph  A.  Corcoran. 


Jersey  City  Women  Princi¬ 
pals’  Assn. — Plorence  Ches- 
ley. 

Hunterdon  County 
Lambertville  Teacher  s’ 
Assn. — Mrs.  Edna  Huber. 
Sussex  County 
Newton  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Von  E.  Manger. 


Dr.  Daniel  S.  Kealey 


Dr.  Daniel  S.  Kealey,  su-i 
perintendent  of  Hoboken 
schools  since  1922,  died  re- , 
cently  in  New  York  Hospital. 
He  had  suffered  from  a  heart 
ailment  for  several  months. 

Dr.  Kealey  was  appointed 
a  teacher  in  Hoboken  in  1915 
and  in  1919  he  became  prin¬ 
cipal  of  School  4.  In  1921  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Brandt  as  principal  of  Dem¬ 
arest  High  School.  He  be¬ 
came  school  superintendent 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Brandt. 

Dr.  Kealey  was  appointed 
director  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  in 
New  Jersey  June  19,  1936, 
resigning  from  the  post  June 
1,  1939,  to  become  state  su¬ 
pervisor  of  WPA’s  adult  edu¬ 
cation  program.  He  was  vice 
president  of  the  National  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  in  19.31. 


Spalding  Leaves  Passaic  i 

Dr.  Willard  B.  Spalding,  ^ 
for  the  past  two  years  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  at  Pas¬ 
saic,  has  accepted  a  similar 
position  at  Portland,  Oregon. 
Dr.  Spalding  is  a  graduate  of 
Watertown  (Mass.)  High 
School  and  Boston  University 
and  earned  h  i  s  degrees  of 
master  and  doctor  of  educa¬ 
tion  from  University  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Harvard.  He 
came  to  Passaic  from  Bel¬ 
mont,  Mass.,  where  he  had| 
been  superintendent.  He  willj 
take  up  his  new  duties  March 
1st. 


25th  Anniversary 
at  N.  J,  C. 

Rosamond  Sawyer  Moxon 
and  Mabel  Clarke  Peabody! 
are  the  authors  of  a  very  in-* 
teresting  74-page  book  with 
two  anniversary  sketches  of 
the  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women  at  New  Brunswick. 
The  book  marks  the  25th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  college. 


Herron  Commended 

James  E.  Sidel  of  New 
York,  in  charge  of  legisla¬ 
tion  and  field  service  for  the 
National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  recently  commended 
Superintendent  of  Schools: 
John  S.  Herron  of  Newark] 
for  the  “successful  back-to-| 
school  campaign”  conducted] 
last  August  and  September,  f 


John  A.  McCarthy,  assist-,- 
ant  commissioner  of  educa-'- 
tion  in  the  N.  J.  State  De-j 
partment  of  Public  Instruc-j 
tion,  is  the  new  president  of; 
the  American  Association  for^ 
Vocational  Education. 
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